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RETROSPECT ON ‘A CATHOLIC 
COMMENTARY ON HOLY SCRIPTURE! 
by 
H. FRANCIS DAVIS 


of our countrymen are less familiar with the Bible than in 
previous centuries, Catholics all over the world are studying 

it and rediscovering its treasures with a newborn enthusiasm they 
have not known for centuries. Catholics are indeed living in a 
new springtime of awakening, and all over the world are slowly 
but steadily refinding the untold treasures of their faith, whether 
in the field of worship and liturgy, of Sacred Scripture, of theology, 
or of Catholic Action. More than ever before, we see ourselves as 
the ‘little flock’, called apart from ‘the world’, to live and love, to 
worship and think, after the manner of our Head and Master, 
Jesus Christ, together with the rest of his Body, the Church. More 
than ever we know that we should do all this as a unity, as one 
with Christ, and that unity comes from a common life in his Word. 
Our faith has always taught us that Christ is the Word, and that 
he is found throughout his Church, and in a very special way in 
the inspired writings given us by the Church as his Scripture. Never 
at any time have we ceased to believe that ‘all scripture, inspired 
of God, is profitable to teach, to reprove, to correct, to instruct in 
justice: that the man of God may be perfect, furnished to every 
good work’ (II Tim. iii, 16-17). We have proclaimed that ‘what 
things soever were written were written for our learning: that 
through patience and the comfort of the scriptures, we might have 
hope’ (Rom. xv, 4), and that it is well to attend to the word of the 
scriptures ‘as to a light that shineth in a dark place, until 
the day dawn and the day star arise in your hearts’ (II Pet. i, 19). 
But unfortunately there was a long period when our practice 
ill corresponded with our faith. Many circumstances contributed 
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to this state of things. A potent factor was the rise of heresy basing 
itself upon its private interpretation of the Scripture, in contradiction 
to the teaching of the Church from which at first we received the 
Bible. The tragedy of multitudes of people falling away from the 
truth on the basis of private interpretation brought to people’s 
minds vividly what St Peter had told us in the beginning. ‘Under- 
standing this first: That no prophecy of scripture is made by private 
interpretation. For prophecy came not by the will of man at any 
time: but the holy men of God spoke, inspired by the Holy Ghost.’ 
So it was that men were warned of the dangers of presuming to be 
able to understand every word of scripture without guidance, and 
of even presuming to judge the Church of God itself on the basis 
of such personal and individual understanding. Those who fell into 
these errors often claimed that they had the personal witness of 
the Holy Spirit, revealing to their hearts the meaning of its words. 
They little realized, as they made this claim, that they were claiming 
a personal infallibility far beyond that which has ever been claimed 
by the Church. For many of the bible Christians who held this 
view — and some still hold it — did not even consider it necessary 
to study the original languages and the history and various conditions 
of the times in which the books of the Bible were written, let alone 
the literary forms of each particular writing. Such private interpreters 
are to-day commonly discredited by Catholic and Protestant alike 
under the term ‘Fundamentalism’. This latter heresy would be that 
of claiming, whether with the supposed witness of the Holy Spirit 
or without, to be able to understand all scripture, presumably in 
any translation, and to divine as against all the world its inner 
spiritual meaning. 

It is paradoxically to no small extent due to the discrediting of 
fundamentalism and the rise of the modern biblical criticism that 
Catholics have at last lost their recent fear of the open Bible, even 
with comments, and are rapidly becoming among the foremost in 
recommending the reading of the scriptures to their members for 
their spiritual profit. An example of the new encouragement and 
interest is a course of lectures being given this year at the University 
of Notre Dame, Indiana, on ‘The Scriptures and the Spiritual Life’. 
This change did not come immediately with the growth of modern 
biblical criticism. The novelty and radical nature of some of the 
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early work in this field caused an alarm verging on panic, even 
though the science of High Criticism was started by an Oratorian. 
For long the work was mainly in the hands of Protestants, and there 
was a period when Catholics were even more disturbed by the new 
science than they had been by earlier Protestant fundamentalism. 
It was easy enough to oppose fundamentalism and private inter- 
pretation with the Church’s authority. But though of course the 
Church’s authority was also invoked against the extremes of 
biblical higher criticism, the latter had so much greater a claim to 
attention than had earlier private interpretation that Catholics 
in self-defence had to take up the new study with all seriousness. 
Some went too far and lost their faith; but gradually it has come 
to be realized that neither the Catholic creed nor the Catholic 
doctrine of biblical inspiration need be afraid of human science or 
criticism, provided the latter be conducted fairly and with proper 
consideration of the indications and lines of interpretation postulated 
by previously accepted and understood revelation. The authority 
watching over us in the latter case was, of course, the Church; and 
this authority was guaranteed by the same Holy Spirit who had 
inspired the Scriptures. During the last thirty years Catholic biblical 
scholarship has been steadily gaining confidence. As in all sciences, 
difficulties are still encountered, and there are still cases where no 
solution is fully satisfactory. But it has been learnt by experience 
that there need be no inhibition in our research work in this field, 
beyond our desire to discover the true meaning of the text in the 
knowledge that such true meaning cannot be out of harmony with 
any other previously known truth, whether of faith or nature. 
Protestants often remark to-day that Catholics are progressing 
towards liberalism, while Protestants are becoming more 
conservative. The fact is that Protestants now widely recognize 
that much earlier higher criticism went too far, with the result that, 
instead of explaining God’s word, it tended to destroy it. Catholics, 
on the other hand, now know from experience that they need no 
longer panic about the dangers of either private interpretation or 
nigher criticism, provided they still remain loyal adherents to the 
Word of God that has been handed down from the beginning in 
he Church, and are cautious and prudent in their application of 
methods which, used carelessly, have often led to the worst of 
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errors. More than ever to-day, we recognize, together with non- 
Catholic Scripture scholars, that the study of God’s word must be 
undertaken with all the proper instruments and helps. Not everyone 
can study Hebrew and Greek and ancient history and other auxiliary 
science. Not everyone, even with these languages and sciences, has 
the ability to interpret ancient texts. But it has been recognized for 
some time —and this commentary is an illustrious example — 
that any member of Christ, with a normal secondary education, 
can be given a companion to the Bible which gives him all that is 
needed to gather from its pages without serious danger of error the 
message that God has delivered to us through them. Such a 
companion must interpret doubtful passages in the spirit of the 
faith, and in deference to due authority: and must give indications 
as to the evidence of the human science of interpretation. 

It is now over a year since ‘A Catholic Commentary on Holy 
Scripture’ appeared. The time is ripe to look back on the achievement 
and its reception. The latter has, indeed, been universally gratifying. 
Among the reviews there is none, whether Catholic or non-Catholic, 
but has recognized the high standard of scholarship and 
comprehensive excellence of its production. An unexpected standard 
in the text was matched by an outstanding combination of good 
paper, good binding and clear — though necessarily small — print. 
All have recognized that this work is in no sense narrowly 
‘fundamentalist’. Non-Catholics frequently appear to have been 
impressed by the confident spirit of optimism in which editors 
and contributors have tackled their gigantic task. 

Mgr Knox in The Tablet assessed the significance of the achieve- 
ment in the context of the revival of Catholicism in modern England, 
What, indeed, would Bishops Challenor or Milner have thought, 
if they could have foreseen a Catholicism so firmly established and 
endowed, so well respected among its countrymen, as to accomplish 
with recognized success so noble a work? Mer Knox recalls the 
time when a Lingard, a Newman or an Acton could only be regarded 
as a brilliant exception in our revived culture. We now know that 
these were heralds of a more universal and rooted culture in out 
own time. ‘To-day,’ he writes, ‘you have a consolidation of effort 
which is less spectacular, but in reality more imposing. Whether 
it is due to conversions, or to mixed marriages, or to some other 
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ause, we need not inquire: the fact is patent —a glance at school 
ot university statistics will assure you of it . . . On the other side, 
you have a better equipped supply of Catholic teachers.’ 

Our somewhat insignificant English ‘little flock’ has before this 
een content to gain recognition in the greater Catholic world 
nainly for its original literary geniuses, such as Cardinal Newman, 
Ss. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc or Mgr Knox. We had most of 
1s decided that we were too busy converting our country to dedicate 
nuch time to matters of pure scholarship. It seemed that we might 
is well depend on our continental brethren to do the scholarship 
while we went on building churches, opening schools, giving 
nstructions to non-Catholics, and visiting our scattered flock in 
heir homes. As we each looked round our own diocese, we did not 
seem to see scholars. We even tended to be a little contemptuous 
9f too much speculation and erudition, though heaven knows we 
were glad that the French, the Belgians, and the Germans did it 
‘or us. In answer to attacks from outside the Church, we tended 
0 rely on the somewhat out-of-date Catholic Encyclopedia, or, 
n more difficult cases, on one of the great French Dictionnaires, 
9r perhaps our Latin text-books. We knew of course all the time 
hat our seminaries had to have professors; but, since they were 
Englishmen, they could not be very learned, and they were looked 
ypon as mainly conveying to their students the results of continental 
esearch. 

Suddenly, last year, this complacency was in many parts of the 
ountry pleasantly shaken. We discovered that scholars, mainly 
of the English-speaking world, and to the proportion of two-thirds 
rom our own country, had produced a work of scholarship, which 
was hailed as such at home and abroad, among Catholics and 
Protestants. Evidently we had been underestimating our professors 
and scholars. Doubtless not all the scholarship was fully original, 
gut it was all scholarship, and mostly of a high standard. When 
we looked down the list of contributors, we were neither surprised 
o find so many religious orders represented, nor astounded 
hat all English-speaking peoples and one or two others had 
>0-operated. Nor were we surprised at the important part taken by 
Benedictines and Jesuits, since, in the field of scholarship, we have 
long relied on their lead. But it is pleasing that there have been 
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worthy contributors from most of the other Catholic religious 
families, including to an important degree, the secular or pastoral | 
clergy. Mgr Knox thinks that the editors by no means exhausted 
the field of competence. There are already so many from our own 
England, and there exist so many others that have not contributed, 
that Mgr Knox thinks ‘we might still have done it’, even if we had 
not had the help of so many fine scholars from Ireland and America 
and the Commonwealth. 

The atmosphere of learning is so objective in these days, even in 
the field of Scripture study, that considerable use has been made of 
non-Catholic scholarship, and all important non-Catholic works 
up to 1950 have been listed. Where the commentary rejects an 
important position, even when held by a non-Catholic, that position 
with its arguments has been fairly and faithfully stated. Non- 
Catholics have recognized this. Their reviews went out of their way 
to show their appreciation; and I know that the Catholic 
Commentary is being widely used by non-Catholics to-day. They 
know that it is the most up-to-date one-volume commentary of 
its type, and that they can derive profit from it, whether or not 
they are willing to follow its more Catholic conclusions. The editors 
have been fortunate in that it post-dates by many years all its rivals. 

Naturally non-Catholic criticism has concentrated on the 
restrictions which, they think are imposed on Catholic scholarship 
by authority. In most cases, the objection has been an a priori one. 
Very few cases have been quoted where this is supposed to have 
interfered with scientific freedom. The Scotsman, in fact, admitted 
the fewness of the instances where Catholic authority or the 
unanimous opinion of the Fathers have declared the meaning of a 
passage. Many Protestants of course make reference to those 
provisional restrictions on interpretation imposed, at least until 
further knowledge is forthcoming, by the Biblical Commission. 
Apart from these instances, the views defended by the writers of 
Catholic articles and commentaries are admittedly views reached 
by independent research, such as have been, or easily could have 
been, maintained by Protestants. The only difference here would 
be that the Catholic clings more strongly to the analogy of faith, 
and feels a greater responsibility in departing from traditional views. 
Among Catholic commentators there is a far more conscious and 
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far more universally recognized admission that the Church is the 
living voice of that same Holy Spirit who inspired the Scriptures. 
But, since the Holy Spirit inspired the writers and what they wrote, 
the first aim of the Catholic commentator is to discover what the 
writer was trying to say in each passage. In short, the very con- 
servatism of the Catholic drives him to search for the direct literal 
meaning, and only secondarily for any further meanings which may 
underlie or accompany that literal meaning. Part of modern Catholic 
biblical science — adequately discussed in general and in particular 
instances in this volume — is the inquiry into the possibility and 
actuality of other meanings in addition to the literal. It will be seen 
throughout this volume that there is a healthy reluctance to take 
refuge from historical or other difficulties in a spiritual or typical 
sense. Indeed, the Holy Father has himself made clear that this is 
a Catholic duty. These senses are, with certain reservations, admitted; 
but only after one has established as far as is at this day humanly 
possible, the meaning intended by the sacred writer himself. It is 
clearly hazardous, and involves a minimizing of inspiration, without 
very strong reasons to suggest either that the sacred writer meant 
something different from what his words in their context imply, 
or even to say that God intended by those words something other 
than what he inspired the sacred writer to put on paper. The only 
defensible position in the latter case would be to say that God 
intended a fuller meaning, which would only be understood in the 
light of later revelation, but of such a nature as to include and not 
transcend the original literal meaning consciously intended by the 
writer. Such is the sensus plenior, which Professor Coppens and many 
Other scripture scholars defend in this day. 

From the last words the reader will see something of the caution 
which characterizes Catholic scholarship. While on the one hand, 
they may seem to Protestants ultra-conservative, everyone must 
allow that they are ultra-scrupulous about even the appearance of 
discovering something valuable to religion in a text where it is 
not obviously and originally intended. Catholics will sometimes 
regret what seems like a sacrifice of a cherished argument in favour 
of an excessive preoccupation with the letter. 

But it is just in this province that there has been some criticism 
on the part of Catholics. Several reviewers have accused the editors 
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of being rather too timid or conservative. Thus some Catholics 
have regretted an unwillingness on the part of Fr Sutcliffe to follow | 
scholars like Van Hoonacker and Condamin in their modern 
progressive interpretation of Jonas. Others have regretted a similar 
conservatism in the higher criticism of the Pentateuch. Yet others 
have thought that the editors should have allowed a more ‘liberal’ 
criticism of Isaias or of the synoptic problem. Yet everyone admits 
that, in all these cases, the editors have taken care that progressive 
Catholic views, as well as more conservative ones, have been given 
a fair mention, and every facility has been given to enable the 
reader to refer to the authorities that treat the matter in more 
detail. Surely Dom Bernard Orchard and his co-editors were right in 
preferring a bias towards conservatism to one in the other direction. 
As it is, the greater part of this commentary must appear extremely 
liberal to anyone brought up in the normal Catholic tradition of 
some fifty years ago. Moreover, the first edition of such a 
commentary, destined to be a standard-work in so large a section 
of the Catholic world, will inspire much more confidence from a 
reputation of slight conservatism than from a suspicion of excessive 
liberalism. The upsurge of biblical studies which this commentary 
will encourage will discover whether or not the next edition will be 
more liberal or more conservative. We all know that, in this field, 
scholarship does not always move in the ‘liberal’ direction. The 
sincere search for truth frequently leads to a conservative reaction, 
as has been evident for some time in non-Catholic biblical 
scholarship. 

Dom Bede Griffiths in Pax makes the more general criticism that 
the commentary does not sufficiently show us the organic develop- 
ment of the Old Testament, ‘not only in the process of its composition 
but also in its moral and spiritual outlook’. As a result we miss the 
full understanding of the relation of the Old Testament to the New, 
‘as forming an organic unity gradually brought to perfection under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit’. Undoubtedly this aspect of the 
two testaments is an important one, but I wonder whether it can be 
legitimately objected that a commentary of this type should supply 
it. Perhaps an introductory essay on this aspect is a genuine 
desideratum which the editors will take care to supply in future 
editions. But an encyclopedia of this type is not meant to dispense 
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with the necessity of studying the many new contributions to 
biblical study appearing throughout the world. It seems that its 
principal function is to make sure that we can quickly discover the 
meaning of any particular book or passage which we are anxious 
to master. 

Mgr Knox, on the other hand, does point out that there is a 
unity of another type in the commentary. One is conscious in using 
it that all the writers are writing from a common understanding 
of inspiration, and that this gives the whole a consistency hardly 
found in other one-volume commentaries by a number of scholars. 

To leave the opinions and criticisms of others, what can we say 
of the positive gain to English-speaking Catholicism from this 
achievement? Is this just another important work of professional 
erudition, destined to fill a gap on our bookshelves, or to complete 
the equipment of our reference libraries? Clearly, the answer to 
this question depends considerably on the use that is made of it. 
There is always a great danger that an encyclopedic work will 
be put on one side as a mere work of possible reference. 

“The first reply to this question is that we have here an obvious 
scripture text-book. The search for text-books and introductions to 
scripture has long been a headache in seminaries and Catholic 
institutes. So many books have previously been needed to cover 
even the principal books of the scripture that the very questions 
of expense and convenience have been serious. Add to this the 
problem, in many cases, of language, since up till now we have 
not had satisfactory English commentaries on much of the Scriptures. 
Considerations such as these make the apparently high price of 
four guineas seem a relatively small one, when one considers the 
comprehensiveness of material provided. I understand that the 
commentary is already used as a text-book in many institutions in 
spite of expense. 

But it is also to be hoped that the commentary will inaugurate a 
new era of scripture reading not only for priests and religious but 
for all Catholics. Is it too much to hope that we may gradually 
adopt the practice so widespread on parts of the Continent of 
organized Scripture study-groups even in parishes? Many laymen 
already belong to the Catholic Biblical Association. This book should 
lead to a steady increase in their numbers. 
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Since the Bible is believed by all Catholics to be the word of God,, 
no further reason is needed as an encouragement. However, the! 
importance of this truth may be more clearly seen when we remember ' 
that a familiarity with God’s word is the first divinely ordained | 
way of learning to understand the full meaning and value of the: 
Incarnation. Dom Ernest Graf in The Buckfast Chronicle reminds 
us that the Bible is ‘the book of which the Incarnation is the very ’ 
heart and centre’. Until we gain real familiarity with the Scriptures, 
we must have a very deficient idea of the place of the Incarnation 
in history. By studying God’s own account of the history of the 
Chosen People, we prepare ourselves in God’s way to accept his 
coming. Not everyone was ready to accept Christ when he came, 
but only such as Simeon and Anna, who, steeped in the word of 
God to the prophets of Israel, were ‘waiting for the consolation of 
Israel’ and ‘looked for the redemption of Israel’. During the season 
of Advent, the Church herself insists that we should prepare ourselves 
for the Second Coming by reading the ancient prophecies that 
prepared the devout Jews for the first coming. 

God began to reveal the coming Incarnation in the earliest days 
of our race. Even then, mankind was saved by his faith in the promise 
of a coming Redeemer by the gracious faithfulness of God to his 
Covenant. Throughout the coming centuries, God continued his 
work of instruction and preparation; and at all times men were 
saved by the faith and trust in him. St Augustine and St Thomas 
tell us that all the Old Testament tells of Christ. There may be 
difference of opinion as to how this is true, but all agree that remotely 
or proximately it is true, in so far as the Word Incarnate is the 
fulfilment of all God’s written words. ‘God, who, at sundry times 
and in divers manners, spoke in times past to the fathers by the 
prophets, last of all, in these days, hath spoken to us by his Son, 
whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also he made 
the world’ (Heb. i, 1). Even after Christ has come, we still have to 
find our way to him, and there is no better way than the way pointed 
out by God to the Jews. Even after we have found him —as all 
the readers of this article can gratefully confess — we still must 
seek him even more earnestly and ardently than before. For, in 
this world, it is impossible to possess Christ so fully as not to need 
and wish him infinitely more. This is why the saint of our time, 
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St Teresa of Lisieux, never ceased to seek and find new depths of 
divine truth from a study of the Scriptures. 

‘Search the scriptures’: said our Lord himself to the Jews ‘for you 
think in them to have life everlasting. And the same are they that 
give testimony of me’ (John v, 39). ‘And beginning at Moses and all 
the prophets, he expounded to them in all the scriptures the things 
that were concerning him’ (Luke xxiv, 27). It is this belief which 
originally inspired the Church to choose the Old Testament to form 
so great a part of her Christian liturgy. If we wish to know more 
of Christ, we should read the Scriptures continually, old as well as 
new. 

But, as before noted, we need the help of a commentary. God 
inspired the original writers to write for their own people and time. 
They did not compose their books exclusively for twentieth century 
Christians who only understand modern languages. If we are to 
understand what the prophets, psalmists and evangelists wrote in 
these books under divine inspiration — and the Church tells us 
that it is God’s wish that we should live by every word that proceeds 
from God — we must use the help given us by the experts, as well 
as that given us by the living voice of the Church, to find out what 
that word, expressed in the human language of another age, really 
means in the expressions and thoughts we use to-day. The descendants 
of Abraham and Moses, the Jews of Israel, of the Babylonian 
captivity, and of the Dispersion, the early Christians, all had to live 
by the same Word of God, albeit it was not revealed to the Jews so 
fully as to ourselves that have known Christ. It had to be given to 
all these writers in a way that they could understand; and we who 
live in another age must so get into the context of their lives as 
to appreciate what God’s word meant for them. What it meant 
for them is exactly what it must mean for us; and so we must use 
every means available to escape from the misunderstandings which 
may so easily arise if we judge by the dead letter instead of by the 
meaning it was originally intended to convey. 

Fortunately ages do not differ so much that we need to have our 
eyes glued upon the commentary for every sentence of text. If we 
read the bible continually, with regular reference to the commentary 
in all cases of doubt, or where we wish to know the circumstances of 
the original writer and his script, we shall gradually grow in our 
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ability to understand quickly — at least in the majority of passages 
— the written word. Above all where a conflict with the faith seems 
possible from the letter, must we refer to our guide. Our sure 
Catholic understanding will grow as we begin to see the unity of God’s 
message throughout the Bible, in spite of the differences of age and 
culture in which individual books were written. 

May God bring to our modern English culture many blessings 
from our revival of biblical studies! And may we individually use 
this commentary to the full so that we may daily learn more of the 
treasures hidden by God in the pages of the only Book that he has 
bequeathed to us. This will not only deepen our individual prayer- 
life; but, more important still, will enable us to have an ever- 
increasing understanding and appreciation of the Church’s own 
worship, the liturgy. 
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GENESIS I—XI IN ‘A CATHOLIC 
COMMENTARY ON HOLY SCRIPTURE’ 


by 
HUMPHREY J. T. JOHNSON 


A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture has appeared at a time 
when Catholic biblical studies are rounding a difficult corner. If 
this work had been published twenty-five or thirty years ago Father 
Sutcliffe’s article on the Pentateuch would have been generally 
accepted as stating the Catholic point of view. To-day it represents 
not the Catholic point of view but a Catholic point of view and when 
taken together with the supplementary one by Father Dyson the 
two read like the majority and minority findings of the members 
of a Royal Commission. Soon half a century will have passed since 
the Pontifical Biblical Commission on 27th June 1906 issued its 
much-criticized decree on the composition of the Pentateuch over 
the signatures of the Abbé Vigouroux and Abbot Janssens, a 
Jocument which received the subsequent approval of the Pope. 
The decree was conservative, though less so than both its critics 
and its apologists seemed generally to assume. It left loopholes for 
possible future trends of scholarship. When it appeared scholars 
had for a century and a half been occupied in debating the literary 
origins of the Books of Moses. A minority still held to the old 
view ; but the majority had given its adherence to the theory that 
the Pentateuch, together with the book of Joshua, were a 
sompilation made out of four documents all post-Mosaic. 

This view deprived Moses of the literary authorship of all but 
4 small portion of the Pentateuch, though leaving intact his position 
as the founder of Israel’s religious institutions. In the hands of some 
of its exponents, however, it was combined with rejection even of 
he historicity of Moses himself. As an explanation of the literary 
srigins of the Pentateuch the ‘documentary theory’, as it was called, 
jad been adopted by a number of Catholic scholars at the time 
when the decree of the Biblical Commission was issued, though 
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such scholars rejected the radical form of historical criticism with) 
which it was sometimes associated. The Commission did not, as: 
has so often been assumed, reject the documentary hypothesis: 
outright. Its decree on the Pentateuch is very different from that! 
issued a year later on the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. While: 
not permitting the documentary theory to be held as proved it! 
recognized that there were difficulties in the way of postulating an) 
absolute unity of authorship in the first five books of the Bible, 
Solutions declared admissible might be sought in the supposition 
that Moses had made use of earlier sources, that he had employed 
scribes and that the Pentateuch contained post-Mosaic additamenta, 
some of the most obvious of which had long been allowed by 
conservative scholars. After the promulgation of the Commission’s 
decree those Catholic critics who felt that the concessions which it 
appeared to make were insufficient were reduced to silence, the 
conservative school being left in unchallenged possession of the 
field. When, however, the anti-modernist panic began to abate, 
possibilities of building a bridge between the decree of 1906 and 
modern theories began to be explored. The most obvious one was 
that of enlarging the scope of the additamenta. What seems to have 
been the first attempt at a reconciliation ended not very happily. 
A long article ‘Moise et Josué’ written by the Abbé Touzard in the 
Dictionnaire Apologétique was censured by the Holy Office in 1920, 
though those skilled in the niceties of ecclesiastical law tell us that 
the censure was the mildest which could have been inflicted. It 
declared that the Abbé’s views could not be safely taught. In the 
next generation a number of Catholic scholars groped their way 
back to a form of the documentary theory, though they are careful 
to tell us that they do not hold it in the form put forward by Julius 
Wellhausen, the German orientalist and Géttingen professor, who 
for many years exercised so profound an influence over Old 
Testament studies. 

Pére Lagrange in his last years after a long silence on the question 
of the Pentateuch again thought it possible to advocate the existence 
of a triple historical tradition represented by the elements known te 
the critics under the symbols J, E and P, of the two first, one, anc 


1 The ‘J’ sections employ the divine name Jehovah or Yahweh, the ‘EB’ one | 

> _ a ; [ , s that 0 
Elohim, the ‘P’ ones exhibit a standpoint akin to that of Leviticus. The symbol - 
stands for the ‘priestly writer’. 
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possibly both being contemporary with Moses himself. Perhaps even 
more significant is that in Rome itself Padre Vaccari, s.J., author of 
the article on the Pentateuch in the Enciclopedia Italiana has likewise 
come forward as the protagonist of a form of the documentary 
theory. He believes that J and E are two recensions of an original 
Mosaic document fixed in writing c. 700 B.c. after a long period of 
oral transmission and united in the time of Josiah. 

The Abbé Chaine’s posthumous commentary on Genesis divides 
the book into three strands of tradition represented by J, E and P. 
More recently in 1948 an authoritative letter addressed to the late 
Cardinal Suhard, signed by the Secretary of the Biblical Commission 
and approved by the Pope, gives official sanction to the view that 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch may now be understood 
in a wider sense and that no one to-day questions the existence of 
sources in it. The presence of such sources is in places so clear that 
it is apparent even to one reading the English version. This is 
especially the case in the early chapters of Genesis in which not 
even the most stalwart upholder of the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch need deny their presence. In the middle of v. 4 of chap. 
ii a second document becomes discernible and continues to the end 
of chap. iv, when the hand which has written chap. i and the first 
three and a half verses of chap. ii reappears, being responsible for 
the whole of chap. v except v. 28. To the second author belongs 
chap. vi, v. 1-8, while the rest of this chapter we owe to the first 
one. In the story of the Flood a little assistance is required in 
disentangling the two narratives. With the frank recognition of the 
Secretary of the Biblical Commission that no one now questions the 
existence of sources in the Pentateuch, suppositions such as that 
this problem may be solved by the theory that Moses’s moods 
changed as he wrote or that the variant styles are to be explained 
by the character of the subject-matter become otiose. 

Father Sutcliffe, while writing guardedly, seems clearly to allow 
that the Creation narrative in chap. i was penned by a different 
hand from that to which we owe the parallel version contained in 
chap. ii. His treatment of the literary aspects of the Pentateuchal 
problem is, however, so conservative that we are prepared for an 
equally conservative exposition of its historical aspects. This 
however does not prove to be the case. Questions which we might 
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be prepared to see answered in a more traditional way are prudently 
left open. The first chapter of the Bible is now almost completely - 
removed from the arena of controversy. Vanished into the mists of 
prehistoric time seem the days when Catholics would refer to the 
conclusions of geologists as ‘mere hypotheses’ and when it was 
argued that an Irish University should have both Catholic and 
Protestant chairs of geology. Even of the atmosphere in which Mr 
Gladstone wrote the Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture scarcely 
a trace remains. ‘Concordism’ is dead. The statement of Sacred 
Scripture that God created the animals after their ‘kinds’ is no 
longer held to preclude the theory of organic evolution. We are no 
longer asked to regard this chapter as an account of the institution 
of the Sabbath, but may see in it rather a sort of hymn in honour 
of an already existing seventh day’s rest. 

Around chapters ii and iii the smoke of controversy still hangs. 
The account of the Creation in the first of them is, as Father Sutcliffe 
rightly points out, not a second account of the creation of the world, 
but an account of the creation of man into which that of the lower 
animals is incidentally introduced. The description of man’s creation 
must now be read in the light of the Encyclical Humani Generis 
in which we are told that the view that God made use of pre-existing 
living matter in creating him is not one which it is unlawful for a 
Catholic to make use of. Had Father Sutcliffe sought to impose on 
us a more rigidly conservative interpretation of these chapters 
he could have been rightly called upon to justify his exegesis in the 
light of anthropology, but his handling of them is sufficiently elastic 
to dispense him from such a necessity. He is therefore justified in 
expressing no opinion as to the relation of Adam to the fossil 
hominids of Eastern Asia or to the Australopithecinae of South 
Africa, or again on the question whether there were at any time on 
our planet rational animals who did not fall under the curse of 
original sin. The sacred narrative does not exclude such a possibility, 
though it gives it no support. In the seventeenth century, an exegesis 
which would make of the men whose creation is recorded in chap. i 
a different race from those whose creation is narrated in chap. ii 
was attempted but it never possessed any foundation in fact and is 
to-day completely given up. Following all or almost all modern 
critics, Father Sutcliffe holds that v. 10-14 of chap. ii which interrupt 
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the flow of the narrative are the work of another hand. Nor does 
he seem disposed to disallow the theory that the site of the Garden 
of Eden must be sought in the realm of an ‘ideal’ geography. The 
identification of the Phison with the Ganges and the Gihon with 
the Nile goes back to Josephus (Ant. I, i). It was held by St Augustine 
and persisted to the end of the Middle Ages, being found in the 
Voyages and Travels of Sir John Mandeville. It is curious that in 
these discussions it seems to have occurred to but few that the 
courses of rivers existing before the then supposedly universal 
deluge would have been obliterated by such a catastrophe, and 
that it would be thus useless to seek to identify the site of Paradise 
in the terms of postdiluvian geography. 

In the whole of this Commentary no more delicate question 
presents itself than that of the formation of Eve. In its decree of 
30th June 1909 on Genesis i-iii the Pontifical Biblical Commission 
laid down that the formation of the first woman from the first 
man was something of which ‘the literal historical sense’ was not 
to be abandoned. It is important to remember in this connexion 
that the ‘literal historical sense’ need not exclude the metaphorical,? 
and in 1943 the Holy See in the encyclical Divino Afflante bade 
Catholic exegists take cognisance of oriental figures of speech and 
modes of thought in interpreting Scripture. This advice was 
reiterated in the letter addressed to Cardinal Suhard five years later. 
No mention is made in it of the necessity of holding any particular 
view of the formation of woman. Neither is this point stressed in 
the Encyclical Humani Generis which forbids Catholics to hold 
that the human soul has been evolved from a prehuman one and 
that existing humanity at least derives from more than one pair 
of ancestors. Not without significance is it that Pére de Vaux, O.P., 
director of the ‘Ecole Biblique’ at Jerusalem, in his commentary on 
Genesis which appeared as recently as 1951, refers to the biblical 
account of womah’s creation as an ‘expression imagée du rapport 
intime qui relie ’Thomme et la femme vy. 23 et qui commande leur 
attrait mutuel v. 24 et 3 16’ (La Genése, p. 45). Father Sutcliffe 
sees no reason to doubt that the original is accurately rendered 
by the word ‘rib’ but he recognizes that the true significance of the 


2 This much is admitted by Pére Renié, s.M., Consultor to the Biblical Commission. 
Les Origines de ’ Humanité, p. 39. 
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story of woman’s formation lies in its teaching that man and woman 
share a common nature. He does not seek to pretend that the physical | 
production of Eve out of Adam (in whatever way it is supposed to 
take place) is necessary for the unity of the human race or has any 
connexion with the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. Nor 
again does he appeal to our emotions by the suggestion that husbands 
can only be kept faithful to their wives by the thought that Eve 
was made out of Adam’s flesh, or that God himself could not have 
made her in any other way. 

In the story of the Fall the ‘symbolic’ character of the serpent 
seems to be freely admitted and we have journeyed far from the 
day when Chateaubriand could cite the behaviour of a rattlesnake 
he had seen in Upper Canada as evidence of the truth of the sacred 
narrative. Father Sutcliffe’s handling of the history of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs is flexible. He sees that our interpretation of it 
must be conditioned by the enlarged view of the antiquity of the 
race imposed on us by anthropology and prehistoric archeology. 
He does not go into a detailed examination of the story of Cain and 
Abel, though he rightly points out how improbable it is that any 
traditions concerning the second generation of men could have 
come down to us by natural means, and we have no grounds for 
supposing that a revelation has been vouchsafed to us in this matter. 
Agriculture on archeological grounds would appear to have 
originated in the lands of the near and middle east about 5000 B.c., 
though it is conceivable that some form of it was known in Central 
Asia at an earlier period and possibly forgotten. An interpretation 
of the biblical story which would be in harmony with the conclusions 
of science is that which sees in Cain and Abel not two individuals 
who lived in the last inter-glacial interval or even an earlier one, 
but personifications of those groups of mankind which were occupied 
in the cultivation of crops and the pastoral life. If such a view be 
taken all the hoary difficulties about Cain’s wife and the city which 
he founded disappear. But if mankind does descend from one pair 
there could be no objection to brother and sister marriages among 
the first generation of their descendants. The murder of Abel by 
Cain is a primitive way of reminding us of the aggressions of the 
agriculturalists against the shepherd peoples. Nothing is said by 
Father Sutcliffe about the relation of Cain to the Kenites (Jud. i 16) 
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of whom he is said by so many modern critics to be the eponymous 
ancestor. The Abbé Chaine believes that the story of Cain in its 
present position shows evidence of displacement,? a view shared 
also by Pére de Vaux.* According to these scholars the narrative 
occupied originally a much later historical position, though when 
the tradition was still in a fluid state it became attached to that 
part of it which concerned the origins of humanity. 

We could wish that Father Sutcliffe had had something to say 
about the relation between the two parallel lists of antediluvian 
patriarchs. Similar names appear in both though not in the same 
order, those in the J sections descend from Cain, those in the P 
sections from Seth, but a common tradition seems to lie behind 
both. Father Sutcliffe does not press upon us any far-fetched 
explanation of the longevity attributed to the second list. He rightly 
points out its schematic character and hints that we may see an 
explanation of the ages attributed to the patriarchs in the ancient 
belief that wisdom comes with age. The longevity associated with 
the messianic period (Isaiah Ixv, 20) should be noted in this 
connexion. It was long ago pointed out by Ewald that the ideal 
span of human life at the beginning was 1000 years, at the time 
of Noah 500 years, after the deluge 250 years, and by the time of 
Moses 120 years. These figures are however small compared to the 
fantastic ones given in the cuneiform lists of the regnal years of 
the antediluvian monarchs of ancient Babylonia, the reigns 
occupying in one list 456,000 years and in the other 241,200 years, 
while in the chronology of Berossus ten reigns fill 432,000 years. 
In the time of Pascal the longevity of the patriarchs could be used 
for an apologetic purpose in forging an argument for the veracity 
of biblical narrative by showing that there existed a continuous oral 
tradition from the creation of the world to Pascal’s own time. 
To-day even if their ages were accepted without question they 
would not be sufficient to fill the chronological gulf between Adam 
and the Deluge. 

The story of the growing corruption of the world which preceded 
the Deluge is assigned by modern critics to the J sections. The term 
‘sons of God’, bene-elohim, had not, so Father Sutcliffe considers, 
at this time acquired its later meaning of angels, and he thinks 
| Le Livre de la Genése, p. 78. 


t La Genése, p. 49. 
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that what the sacred writer had in mind when he used this expression 
was the offspring of the godly race of Seth. The late Father Burrows - 
however interpreted the phrase differently and believed that the 
passage referred to ritual marriages at the temples of ancient 
Babylonia in which human bridegrooms personated a god.° It has 
also been maintained that the episode refers to inter-marriage 
between the population of Sumer and that of Akkad, the Akkadians 
of Northern Iraq being the ‘sons of God’, whilst the Sumerians, 
whose settlements were at the head of the Persian Gulf, were the 
‘sons of men’. In the Early Church however the passage was widely 
held to refer to unions between fallen angels and human beings, 
the conception of angels as pure spirits not having become 
predominant. 

We have for many years owed a debt of gratitude to Father 
Sutcliffe for having maintained the view that the Bible does not, 
as was so long supposed, commit us to the view that it narrates a 
deluge story in which the whole human race save one family perished. 
Long after the view that the flood was geographically universal 
had been given up this theory was stoutly maintained. It is upheld 
in Vigouroux’s Dictionnaire de la Bible, in the ‘Catholic 
Encyclopedia’ and in the Dictionnaire Apologétique. Those who 
pointed out the ethnological difficulties which it entailed might 
easily find themselves unpopular. That day has now passed and the 
‘Catholic Truth Society’ has published a pamphlet by Father Sutcliffe 
pleading for the newer view. The older one now seems to have but 
few supporters. We could have wished however that questions such 
as the geographical area of the catastrophe, together with its 
physical causes, had received some treatment in the Commentary. 
A word might also have been introduced concerning the relation 
of the biblical flood to the traditions of great floods among gentile 
peoples. Do any of these, except of course the Babylonian and 
Sumerian legends, refer to the same catastrophe as that narrated 
in Genesis? 

With the Flood we leave prehistoric times and find ourselves on 
the threshold of the proto-historic period. The ‘Table of the Nations’ 
in Genesis x has been ascribed by some critics to a document 
independent of the four classical sources, like that in Genesis xiv 
5 ‘The Discovery of the Deluge’. Dublin Review, Jan. 1930, Pp-elG: 
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recording the battle of the four kings against the five kings. Others, 
amongst whom are to be included Chaine and de Vaux, recognize 
in it both ‘Jehovistic’ and ‘Priestly’ elements. Starting from more 
conservative premises Father Sutcliffe does not feel called upon to 
take account of this problem, but he clearly perceives that we have 
here an instance of the ancient Semitic custom of personifying 
ethnic groups and that the Table is constructed on a geographical 
basis. It is an instance of proto-geography. 

The only recorded event linking the time of Noah with that of 
Abraham is that of the Tower of Babel, which the critics ascribe to 
the ‘Jehovistic’ source. It is a reminiscence of the building of the 
ziggurats or stage-towers of Babylonia, of which perhaps one use 
was that of serving as places of refuge in times of flood. The Tower 
of Babel is in all probability to be identified, not as some have 
thought with Babylon, but with the ruined ziggurat of Birs-Nimrud 
or Borsippa about nine miles away. The precise interpretation to 
be given to the story is not easily arrived at. The writer seems to 
inculcate that it describes the punishment of some form of pride. 
Unity of languages had of course disappeared from among mankind 
long before the age of the ziggurats, and Father Sutcliffe usefully 
reminds us that St Gregory of Nyssa held that God did not 
miraculously impose different languages on men.® It has been 
suggested that the name confusion derived from a tradition that the 
Tower of Borsippa remained incomplete because the builders could 
not understand each other’s language.’ Chap. xi v. 10-26 are ascribed 
to P. Only the descendants of Sem or Shem are now of interest to 
the sacred writer. The number of peoples among whom the worship 
of the true God survives is becoming restricted. The length of 
human life is declining. The ages of the postdiluvian patriarchs are 
much shorter than those of the antediluvian ones, though in excess 
of modern standards of longevity. With v. 26 the introductory 
portion of the book of Genesis comes to an end and the history of 
the great patriarchs begins. The English are a bible-reading people, 
more so perhaps than any other European people except the Scots, 
and so display a sensitiveness to biblical difficulties more marked 


6 The passage is in the Contra Eunomium, Migne P.G. xlvy, col. 996. 
7 The biblical writer says Lagrange ‘had certainly seen the great unfinished temple 
of Borsippa’ . . . Historical Criticism and the Old Testament, p. 207. 
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than that usually met with elsewhere. During the last threequarters 
of a century, and more especially since Leo XIII’s encyclical | 
Providentissimus Deus issued in 1893, there has existed a widespread 
conviction among non-Catholic Englishmen that the Catholic 
Church was committed, and perhaps irrevocably committed, to 
certain positions in the fields of biblical criticism and natural 
science which could not be sustained. Many factors contributed 
towards creating this belief. Renan’s taunt that the biblical student 
would find the little finger of the Catholic Church thicker than the 
loins of Protestantism was long remembered. Bishop Gore’s 
judgement that Leo XIII’s encyclical might have been written by a 
being on another planet must have influenced many Anglicans. 
The decrees of the Biblical Commission, unless read with a great 
care, such as few Protestants and not many Catholics did take in 
reading them, created the impression that the Church officially 
taught many propositions which were rejected by the overwhelming 
majority of biblical scholars and men of science. The administration 
of the decrees was moreover stricter than the decrees themselves. 
Father Tyrrell told Mgr Benson, who was still an Anglican, that 
while the official teaching of the Church was minimising, the popular 
presentation of that teaching was maximizing, so that many 
Catholics, perhaps the average Catholic, believed certain 
propositions to be of faith which in fact were not so. Sermons, 
popular works of apologetic and the Catholic press, all tended to 
nourish such a belief. Many religious minds who might otherwise 
have been drawn towards Catholicism were repelled from it. 

Some of the critical positions which non-Catholics took for 
granted have now been seen to be less solidly grounded than was 
supposed, but others have stood the test of time. In defence of the 
conservative attitude so prevalent even twenty years ago, it was 
often urged that any other one would have given scandal to the 
weak. There is much exaggeration in this contention. St George 
Mivart in his controversy with Bishop Hedley said that if there 
were two churches each containing congregations of a thousand 
persons, one an educated congregation and the other an uneducated 
one, and a preacher told the first that it was not de fide that Eve was 
formed out of Adam it would heave a sigh of relief. If the preacher 
then addressed the second congregation and said the same thing it 
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would be in no way scandalized but merely uninterested.* The 
extremely conservative views on biblical criticism which were 
dominant till yesterday, probably had but little influence on the 
Catholic laity. When discussing this question many years ago 
Baron Friedrich von Hiigel said to the present writer that ultra- 
conservative and, as he regarded them, obscurantist, opinions on 
the Old Testament then prevalent did not in actual fact do the 
harm which might be expected, as in actual practice there was very 
little reading of the Old Testament among Catholics. This remark 
is of interest, though von Hiigel himself in his strictures on the 
Biblical Commission seems to suppose that in the matter of the 
composition of the Pentateuch the Church had committed herself 
to more conservative positions than was the case. When von Hiigel 
died a condition of strain still persisted. It has since been eased by 
the Encyclical Divino Afflante, the reply of the Biblical Commission 
to Cardinal Suhard and by the Encyclical Humani Generis. The 
pronouncements contained in these documents have made the 
Catholic Commentary something very different from what it would 
have been had it appeared twenty or even fifteen years ago. It would 
be going too far to say that Father Sutcliffe has offered us a ready- 
made solution of every problem which an anthropologist, an 
archeologist or a folk-lorist might raise. No reasonable person 
would have expected him to do so. The merit of what he has written 
lies rather in the fact that he nowhere seeks to force on us solutions 
which they could reasonably regard as unacceptable. Doors hitherto 
looked upon as closed have been thrown open. A long and unhappy 
chapter in the relations of theology and science seems to be 
approaching its end, if indeed it has not already reached it. 


8 Mivart might however have added, what he did not, viz. that if we were to imagine 
a third congregation of a thousand seminarists and it were told the same thing, it 
would probably be disconcerted. 
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non-Catholic scholars on two fundamental elements in their) 
solutions of the Synoptic Problem. Mark is held to have been 
the main source of Luke and Matthew in the passages in those two 
Gospels which have parallels in Mark. For the great majority of 
the passages in Luke which are paralleled in Matt. but without 
parallel in Mark, recourse is made to a hypothetical source or 
sources (Q, to put it shortly) of which no reconstruction has proved 
generally convincing, but which (if it existed) must have been mainly 
in Greek and probably consisted chiefly of sayings or discourses 
of Jesus. These two points combined give us what is known as the 
Two-Documents Hypothesis in its modern form; in its older form 
the two documents were (1) Q (or the Logia source, a title derived 
from a probably mistaken interpretation of the title of Papias’s 
lost work and of the references to /ogia in the fragments of Papias) 
and (2) not Mark itself but a sort of (conjectural) first edition of 
Mark, to which German scholarship gave the name Ur-Markus. 
Abbot Chapman’s posthumous Matthew, Mark and Luke did 
not disturb the critics and the reign of the dominant hypothesis was 
practically absolute till after 1950. It has now been challenged 
independently by three books, of which the first was my Originality 
of St Matthew (1951). The other two are The Gospel before Mark, 
by Professor Pierson Parker (University of Chicago Press, 1953) 
and Le Probleme Synoptique by M. L. Vaganay (Desclée, 1954). 
Professor Parker, a Protestant, shows no sign of acquaintance with 
my book. M. Vaganay is of course a distinguished Catholic scholar, 
whose book is obviously the ripe fruit of many years of study and 
lecturing. He lists my book (and an earlier article entitled St Luke’s 
Debt to St Matthew, ‘Harvard Theological Review’, 1939, pp. 237ff.) 
in his bibliography, but can hardly have had time to read it before 
finally putting his own book into the hands of the publishers (his 


Tem has, till recently, been a practical consensus among | 
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“sprimatur is dated December, 1952). Professor Parker has used 
Chapman’s book, the manuscript of which first shook my own 
adherence to the Two-Documents Hypothesis. M. Vaganay includes 


Chapman’s book in his bibliography but has perhaps not been much 
influenced by it. 


I 


Professor Parker’s book challenges the dominant hypothesis, 
but only so far as regards the relations between Matt. and Mark. 
He holds that the parallelism between these two Gospels is not to 
be explained by dependence of either of them on the other, but 
by the dependence of each of them on a lost Common Ancestor 
(to which he assigns the label K). Of Matt’s peculiar material, much 
(he holds) derives from K, which is thus more like a proto-Matthew 
than an Ur-Markus. But he is convinced of the reality of Q. His 
solution may be expressed diagramatically thus: 


(K Q) 
| | 


MK 
Lk me 


The case for this solution rests (apart from higher critical 
considerations which we may for the moment disregard) mainly 
on two contentions: 

(1) Mark shows signs of abridgment and condensation; and 
these signs are found to occur at points where Matt. has peculiar 
material (M). Here he acknowledges his debt to Chapman. I need 
not say that I heartily support his view that this evidence is hardly 
compatible with the dependence of Matt. on Mark. In my book I 
went all the way with Chapman in his inference that the relationship 
was precisely the opposite, namely that Mark depended on Matt. 
But in a more recent short article (Notes on the Synoptic Problem, 
‘Journal of Theological Studies’, 1953) I left the door open for the 
hypothesis that our Matt. is the ‘second edition’ of a lost work, 
and that Mark depends not on our Matt. but on this lost ‘first 
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edition’— a sort of ‘proto-Matthew’. This ‘first edition’ of Matt. 
would have been very like Professor Parker’s K (and, as will be 
seen later, would approximate to M. Vaganay’s Mg), but for the 
fact that K is supposed not to have contained the Q passages; 
whereas I had argued that there are no sufficient grounds for believing 
in Q, since Luke can be supposed to have derived its Q passages 
directly from Matt. 

(2) Professor Parker’s main argument for accepting Q, as a 
source separate from K and existing before Matt. was compiled, is 
linguistic. Following and improving on Hawkins, he draws attention 
to 102 expressions which occur at least 4 times in Matt. and at 
least twice as often in Matt. as in Mark and Luke combined; these 
he regards as characteristic elements of Matt’s style. He then 
examines the frequency of these expressions in the Q passages, in 
M (excluding the Genealogy and the Infancy Narratives), and in 
the rest of Matt. He finds that (a) of 85 of them there are, in all, 
359 instances in M and only 174 at most in the Q passages; this, 
despite the fact that the Q passages are of approximately the same 
extent as M. (b) Of the remaining 17 expressions there are 39 (at 
most) occurrences in the Q passages and none in M; and on the 
other hand the Q passages have their own characteristic expressions 
over and above these 17 — Professor Parker finds 32, with a total 
of (at most) 200 occurrences in the Q passages compared with only 
61 in M. From these statistics he infers that Q has a characteristic 
style or vocabulary of its own, not shared by Matt. as a whole, and 
is deficient in characteristic Matthaean style or vocabulary; hence, 
he concludes, the Q passages must come from an independent source, 
which the author or editor of Matt. has incorporated into his own 
book, but with great respect for its modes of expression. 

Despite the apparent objectivity of the appeal to statistical data, 
[ confess myself unconvinced by Professor Parker’s argument here. 
The following considerations seem relevant. (a) Hawkins (followed 
by Professor Parker) drew up his list of characteristic Matthaeanisms 
by appeal to a question-begging criterion. If it be supposed, for the 
sake of argument, that Luke is dependent on Mark and that both 
Mark and Luke are also directly dependent on Matt. then relative 
non-occurrence in Mark and Luke is not a valid criterion for the 
discovery of Matt’s characteristic style. As an obvious illustration, 
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take the expression ‘Son of Man’. It occurs about 30 times in Matt. 
and has therefore every intrinsic right a priori to be corisidered 
characteristic of that Gospel. But in Mark and Luke combined it 
occurs about 40 times (usually parallel to its occurrences in Matt.), 
and therefore fails to find a place in the Hawkins-Parker list of 
characteristic Matthaeanisms, though this includes such, to my 
mind, entirely insignificant items as to be thirsty (5 times in Matt.), 
liable (5), maiden (4), and gold (4). 

(b) Words and expressions which, like the four just mentioned, 
occur only a few times in a book of the length of Matt. are not, 
unless for special reasons in individual cases, good evidence for the 
discrimination of style, sources, and dependence. Only 27 of the 
102 expressions listed as Matthaeanisms occur more than 9 times 
each in Matt.; on the other hand the list is precluded from accepting 
e.g. it having become late, because this phrase (6 or 7 times in Matt.) 
has been taken over by Mark 5 times; it occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament, which has other ways of expressing the same 
meaning. 

(c) Often an expression occurs several times in the same context, 
for obvious reasons. If the passage in question happens to have 
been discarded by Mark or Luke or both, the expression may in 
consequence become an illegitimate intruder in a list of 
Matthaeanisms. Thus fo render finds a place in Professor Parker’s 
list, with 18 occurrences in Matt. (compared with 1 in Mark and 
8 in Luke; thus the word only just qualifies for inclusion). But 7 
of these Matthaean occurrences come within the limits of a single 
parable (xviii, 25-34) which is omitted by both Mark and Luke, 
and 3 are in a sort of refrain repeated at intervals within thirteen 
verses of the Sermon on the Mount (vi, 6-18); Mark of course 
omits the Sermon, and Luke omits a great deal of it, including the 
verses in which these 3 occurrences are found. As Luke’s 8 instances 
of the word are in 8 separate contexts, it is quite misleading to 
take it as a characteristic Matthaeanism — it might with better 
reason be regarded as a characteristic of Luke-Ac. Again, to swear 
is included in Professor Parker’s list (Matt. 13, Mark 2, Luke 1). 
But 10 of the Matthaean instances are in xxiii, 16-22, which forms 
part of a denunciation of Scribes and Pharisees; its omission by 
the Gentile-regarding Mark and Luke can occasion no surprise. 
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(d) The Q passages are almost (not quite) exclusively discourse. 
Their vocabulary should therefore be compared, not with Matt. 
or M as a whole, but with the discourse in Matt. and M. 

(ce) If Luke took his Q passages from Matt, it is obvious that he 
would have selected, for his Gentile Gospel, the less ‘Judaic’, more 
ethical and ‘universal’, parts of the Matthaean discourses. Hence 
the relative or complete absence from the Q passages of some 
specially ‘Jewish’ expressions of Matt is to be expected — e.g. 
lawlessness, gift, it was said (introducing Old Testament quotations), 
altar, reward, fulfil (of Scripture). 

Professor Parker’s list of characteristic Matthaeanisms is thus, 
in my opinion, not only drawn up on a faulty basis, but needs to 
be drastically purged. If we strike out the 15 ‘expressions which in 
M occur only in narrative or editorial’, ‘Jewish’ expressions from 
the other Tables in the appendix to his book (I count 8 of these), 
other expressions which occur too rarely, or in too few contexts, to 
be held significant, together with those that occur about as often 
in the Q passages as in M (I count about 44 in these categories 
combined) and the 17 expressions which are absent from M, the 
list of 102 is reduced to about 20. Thus reduced, I suggest that it 
can prove nothing. 

(f) Significant stylistic considerations would be, for instance, the 
preference for one synonym rather than the other, or a marked 
predilection for, or avoidance of, certain constructions. But such 
evidence in support of Professor Parker’s case does not seem to 
be abundant. Some minor stylistic peculiarities might also be 
important. On the whole, I think Professor Parker’s list includes 
little of interest except the following: peri with accusative of time 
(Matt. 5, Q 0); pros to with the infinitive (Matt. 5, Q 0), synteleia 
(Matt. 3, Q 0); sphodra (Matt. 7, Q 0; but M, too, has only one); 
keleuo (Matt. 8, Q 0); hopos (Matt. 18, Q 3); tote (Matt. 91, M 30, 
Q 13). Of these, tote is a test case, as it is a highly characteristic 
Matthaeanism (and ought to give the Marcan priorists a great 
deal to think about). On a pure law of averages, and this is the law 
to which Professor Parker’s argument appeals, M and Q should 
each have about 23 instances of this word. In fact, M has too many 
by 7, Q too few by ro. If this shows that Q was an independent 
document, it is nearly as conclusive evidence that M was too; but 
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Professor Parker rightly refuses to admit an independent M. 
similarly, 4 or 5 would be the ‘average’ instances of hopos in both 
M and Q; in fact, Q has one or two less than the average, but M 
las 3 Or 2 more.} 

On the whole, this statistical investigation must, I think, be held 
0 have failed in its purpose. Q cannot be shown to have a style of 
ts own distinct from that of Matt. This does not, of course, disprove 
he Q hypothesis, since Matthew might have thoroughly rewritten 
lis source. But it does leave us free to give their due weight to the 
irguments against Q which I included in my book; I was glad to 
1otice that Dr Farrer, in his review of my book in the ‘Journal of 
rheological Studies’, judged my case against Q to be decisive. I 
may refer to the book itself for replies to some of the common 
irguments for Q which Professor Parker mentions along with his 
wn statistical argument. 

I hope I may be excused from a detailed discussion of Professor 
Parker’s higher criticism (I use the term ‘higher criticism’ in no 
Jerogatory sense; anyone who seeks to reconstruct the story of 
Shrist and the early Church is a higher critic). He suggests that 
Matt., welding together the pro-Jewish K and the pro-Gentile Q, 
lates from a period when the Judaizing controversy had subsided. 
f so, I would suggest that the absence of any signs of Pauline 
nfluence in Matt. is surprising. It may be, on the other hand, that 
Matt, preserves a corpus of traditional material, which from the 
irst had contained elements to which the Judaizers could appeal, 
ogether with other elements which seemed to favour their opponents 
yr at least to be utilisable by them; and that it dates from a period 
before the controversy had become acute. Incidentally, I am quite 


The distribution of tote (‘then’) is interesting. There are 28 chapters in Matt. so that 
he average occurrences of fofe are 3.25 per chapter. In the 10 chapters of discourse 
here are in fact not 32 or 33, but only 26 occurrences, and they are very unevenly 
istributed. In the whole Sermon on the Mount (3 chapters) there are only 3 
ecurrences; none in chap. x; 1 in chap. xxiii (it introduces, but is not included in, 
he discourse of which the chapter is mainly composed); and as many as 16 or 17 
a chap. xxiv, xxv (6 of these are in the single paragraph xxv, 31-46). It seems obvious 
hat discourse did not normally offer opportunities for the use of this word; and the 
) passages are mainly discourse. In 8 chapters of discourse it occurs only 9 times 
n all, and these chapters include a lot of Q material, but also a lot of M. But in 
6 chapters of narrative (ii-xxvii inclusive, omitting the 10 discourse chapters) it 
iccurs 64 times, that is, nearly four times as often per chapter. It looks as though a 
nechanical use of statistics is liable to give misleading results. 
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unimpressed by Professor Parker’s suggestion that Peter’s beginning 
to sink as he walked on the water was recorded as symbolizing his 
‘fall from grace’ when he ‘went over’ to the pro-Gentile party. The 
symbolism would have been more convincing if Peter had sunk for 
good and all. 


Ul 


M. Vaganay’s book is far more substantial, and in some respects 
more thorough, than Professor Parker’s and mine. It is very lucidly 
arranged and somewhat arid in treatment. Detailed analyses are 
for the most part relegated to a series of most important appendices. 
There is an extensive bibliography and a useful analytical table of 
contents. Canon Cerfaux contributes a eulogistic preface, and the 
indications are that M. Vaganay’s views are carrying great weight 
in French and Belgian Catholic scholarly circles; Dom Jacques 
Dupont, in his monograph Les Béatitudes, accepts them broadly 
speaking. So does P. Benoit, of the ‘Revue Biblique’. P. Levie, s.J., is 
more reserved. 

M. Vaganay argues for the dependence of both Mark and Matt 
on a lost Greek source (Mg). He would not perhaps describe Mg 
as a ‘first edition’ of Matt., but he thinks it is more fully and some- 
times more faithfully reproduced in Matt. than in Mark; it is then ¢ 
sort of ‘proto-Matthew’. He holds that Mg was the translation of ¢ 
lost Aramaic Gospel (M), probably written by the apostle Matthew 
whose name has become attached to the enlarged ‘second edition’ 
our canonical Matt. He rejects Q, in so far as he denies that any 
one lost source contained all, or nearly all, that is common to Matt 
and Luke but absent from Mark. Some of this supposedly € 
material he assigns to Mg, for he holds that Luke is dependen 
on both Mark and Mg. The rest of the Q Material he assigns tc 
another lost source (Sg), which is held by him to have been a Greel 
translation of an Aramaic supplement (S) to M; he thinks that § 
and Sg followed the division (visible in Matt. but already present i 
M and Mg) of the evangelical material into five ‘booklets’, eack 
consisting of a section of narrative followed by a section of discours: 
— he thinks that traces of this five-fold division have survived ever 
in Mark and Luke. Sg, like Mg, was drawn upon independently b 
Matt. and Luke; at all costs M. Vaganay wishes to escape havin; 
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to admit that Luke used our Matt. And Matt., besides utilizing 
Mg and Sg and incorporating some peculiar matter, e.g. the Infancy 
Narrative, also used Mark. It should be added that (a) Sg is supposed 
to have come before the compilers of Matt. and Luke in slightly 
differing forms; (b) before M, the earliest of the above-mentioned 
sources, M. Vaganay supposes that there had come into existence 
some ‘first evangelical essays’ in Aramaic or Greek, which were 
drawn upon by the authors or editors of M, and §, by the translators 
responsible for Mg and Sg, and by the authors of Matt. and Luke; 
(c) Mark, on M. Vaganay’s view, results from a conflation of 
material from Mg with the ‘Roman catechesis’ of St Peter (Pi); 
(d) this oral catechesis of Peter is a late survival of a mass of oral 
catechesis presupposed by the ‘first evangelical essays’. 

To restate M. Vaganay’s position in historical order: after the 
resurrection of Christ, the Christian tradition first began to take 
shape in the oral catechesis of the primitive Church, in Aramaic 
no doubt, but also probably from an early date in Greek. The next 
stage was the beginning of written records; this stage is referred to 
(M. Vaganay suggests) in the prologue of Luke. Then came M, an 
Aramaic Gospel based on the Jerusalem catechesis and already 
adumbrating the arrangement of material found in our Matt. But 
M was incomplete and there came into existence a supplement, S, 
which respected the five-fold division of material in M. M was 
translated into Greek (Mg) and so was S (Sg). Meanwhile, or 
somewhat later, Peter made his way to Rome, where he reproduced 
the Jerusalem catechesis in a form adapted to his Gentile hearers. 
The earliest of our extant Gospels is Mark, combining material 
from Mg with Peter’s Roman catechesis (Pi). Of Matt. and Luke, 
it is not certain which is the earlier. Each of them results from an 
editor-author who depended on Mg, Sg, and Mark; but Luke is 
far more indebted than is Matt. to Mark, and used a form of Sg 
slightly different from that used by Matt. Of course, both Matt. 
and Luke had also certain special sources. 

It will be seen that, if we omit the oral tradition (except Pi) and 
the ‘first evangelical essays’, this theory involves five conjectural 
sources (M, Mg, Pi, S, Sg) and to lines of relationship. My own 
theory (in The Originality of St Matthew) involved two conjectural 
sources (Aramaic Matthew and Pi) and 5 lines of relationship. 
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If my own theory may seem to have erred by excessive simplicity, | 
it will not be denied that M. Vaganay’s is highly complicated and! 
allows itself a luxuriant abundance of conjectural sources. I draw 
particular attention to the fact that it makes Mark dependent on! 
Mg, and makes Matt. dependent on both Mg and Mk; hence some: 
features in Matt. can be treated as secondary to the parallel features 
in Mark, while some features of Mark can be treated as secondary 
to their parallels in Matt. (i.e. on occasions when Matt. has more 
faithfully reproduced Mg). Such a choice of alternatives may have 
its conveniences, but it seems to leave the door rather wide open 
for subjective judgments; it looks a bit like ‘having the best of both 
worlds’. The complicated nature of M. Vaganay’s solution of the 
whole Synoptic Problem is, however, put forward as an argument 
in its favour by its author: ‘It may seem too complicated. Our own 
belief, on the contrary, is that it is too simplified. No easy solution 
has any chance of success’ (p. 33). Similarly, Canon Cerfaux writes: 
‘M. Vaganay reminds us of the complexity of the problem. A 
complicated problem, he tells us, requires a complicated solution. 
It is only in the exact sciences that simple hypotheses deserve to be 
preferred.’ For myself, I should say that always a simple hypothesis 
is to be preferred, unless and until it proves incapable of doing 
justice to the data; remembering, however, that as we are dealing 
with the works of human authors we shall hardly expect to be able 
to clear up all difficulties with certainty. But I should concede that 
our extant documents (Matt., Mark and Luke) proceed or result 
from a period of intense and widespread interest in the story of 
Christ, so that lost documents and oral tradition are not in themselves 
unlikely factors in the solution— should an appeal to them be 
necessary in order to explain the data. 

The solution suggested in my book was that Matt. is a substantially 
faithful translation of Matthew’s (lost) Aramaic Gospel; that Mark 
depends on Matt. and on Pi; and that Luke depends on Mark 
and on Matt. M. Vaganay’s theory agrees with mine, in so far as 
(a) it reduces to narrow proportions the dependence of Matt. on 
Mark (I had excluded this dependence altogether); (b) it supposes a 
lost Aramaic Gospel by Matthew as the main source of Matt.: 
(c) it makes Mark dependent (not indeed on Matt. but) on a Greek 
translation of Matthew’s Aramaic Gospel, and also on Pi; and (d) 
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it regards Luke as heavily indebted to Mark, but also dependent 
on a Greek translation of Matthew’s Aramaic Gospel. It differs 
from the solution put forward in my book in four respects: (1) It 
makes Mark dependent not on Matt. but on the conjectural Mg; 
(2) similarly, it makes Luke dependent on Mg, not on Matt.; (3) it 
makes Matt. dependent on Mark; (4) it breaks my Aramaic Matthew 
up into two sources, of which the second presupposes the first; and 
it supposes that each of these (viz. M and S) was separately translated 
into Greek (Mg and Sg). I should like to say a word or two about 
points (3) and (4): 

(3) Does Matt. depend on Mark? M. Vaganay admits that, once 
the existence of Mg is granted, the question is ‘much less simple 
than it at first appears’; Matt’s dependence on Mark can ‘rarely be 
proved’ (p. 227). On the page devoted to this issue he refers to two 
instances (Matt. ix, 1f. and viii, 28-32) where he thinks that Matt’s 
text shows the influence of an omitted item of Mark’s Pi source, 
and to Matt. xvii, 15b as one example of Matt’s borrowing from 
Mark a Pi item. It is, however, obvious that, if we admit that Matt. 
and Mark are both dependent on Mg, it is impossible in any given 
case to be certain that the item in question was not found by both 
Mark and Matt. in Mg — impossible to be certain that it really 
is a Pi item. If we do not admit the Mg theory, it may still be asked 
in any given case whether an item in Matt. really presupposes Pi, 
or only presupposes acquaintance with the actual event recorded 
by Pi. One would welcome a complete list and examination of the 
passages in which M. Vaganay thinks he can detect the influence of 
Mark on Matt. The questicn is important at the level of 
documentary criticism, since I still think it uncomfortable to have 
to admit what almost amounts to two-way influences between Matt. 
and Mark. It is also important for the dating of Matt. 

(4) M. Vaganay rejects the Q hypothesis. That is to say, he assigns 
a number of the supposed Q passages to Mg. But others he excludes 
from Mg and assigns to S (Sg). S was mainly a collection of sayings, 
and from it, he holds, derive the majority of the parallels to Matt. 
in Luke’s Great Interpolation (which M. Vaganay prefers to describe 
as the ‘livret hors série’). Why must we suppose such a source? 
Why not admit that all these passages were in Mg? Why not admit, 
indeed, that Luke used Matt.? 
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If I understand M. Vaganay aright, he declines to assign these} 
passages to Mg because (a) they never give rise to the suspicion. 
that they have been intentionally omitted by Mark; (6) Luke never’ 
gives them in the context in which they are placed in Matt; (c) they; 
sometimes give us one member of a doublet, and the doublet in: 
question suggests the influence of two different sources. It would 
be a lengthy business to reply in detail to these arguments. As 
regards (a) and (c) I may say briefly that M. Vaganay is led (like 
the Two-Documentarians) by his theory to attribute to Matt. a 
skill in the conflation of sources which I find simply incredible; I 
may refer to my examination of Matt. x, 2-18 at pp. 102-06 and 
120f. of my book. The answer to (b) is easier to state concisely: 
outside the Little and Great Interpolations Luke follows, in the 
body of his Gospel, the text and sequence of Mark. His Marcan 
matter thus appears in several great blocks, divided from each 
other by the Interpolations. His practice is to add practically nothing 
from other sources into these Marcan blocks. He is not to be viewed 
(after Luke iv, 31, where he came up against the first great divergence 
of order between Mark and Matt. or Mg) as attempting to combine 
his Marcan and Matthaean material, though he appears occasionally 
to have taken a hint from Matt. or Mg in deciding to omit details 
of Mark. Such being his practice (adopted, I suggest, because the 
alternative of interweaving was so difficult as to be almost 
impracticable) it followed of necessity that, if he wished to salvage 
parts of Matt. or Mg that had been omitted by Mark, he must 
gather them into one or other of his two interpolations. 

We may now revert to point (2). M. Vaganay’s contention here 
is the common one, that in these Q or Sg passages, and also in his 
Mg passages, Luke sometimes preserves a primitive trait that is 
absent from Matt. This would be a valid argument if we could be 
sure that the traits in question are really primitive, and if we could 
be sure that where they are found we are not in presence of a piece 
of Lucan peculiar matter that happened to ‘overlap’ Matt. I pointed 
out in my book (pp. 2o0ff.) that in Harnack’s judgement there are 
about 600 instances of Lucan modifications of Q as against about 
84 such modifications by Matthew — these results being reached 
on the assumption (unquestioned by Harnack) that Q was a real 
source and not an invention of modern scholars. It is immediately 
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apparent that these figures are in fact an argument against Q and 
in favour of Luke’s dependence on Matt., since it is hard to believe 
that Matt. could have welded a source into his book with so very 
few modifications and yet not spoilt the homogeneity of the style 
of the resultant book as a whole. But I further pointed out that, if 
we subtract from Harnack’s 84 the items which only find their place 
there because Harnack assumed that Q was not originally written 
by Matt., and that therefore any striking ‘Matthaeanisms’ in Matt’s 
Q passages must be due to Matt’s editing of his source, we are left 
with only about 17 items that seem important enough to deserve 
separate discussion. Having discussed these 17 items, I concluded 
that the evidence is quite insufficient to establish Matt’s 
secondariness. 

I would further draw attention to a point discussed on pp. 24ff. 
of my book, namely, that on one or more occasions Luke appears 
fo turn from one member of a Matthaean doublet to the other 
member of the same doublet in another part of Matt., thus showing 
in at least one instance that he knew both the members of the 
doublet, and each of them in the same context as that in which it 
is placed in Matt. This need not disturb M. Vaganay, who believes 
that Sg was a document; but it does illustrate the attractiveness of 
the hypothesis that Luke knew Matt. 

And there is a further difficulty in M. Vaganay’s theory, a further 
argument against Sg. Dom Bernard Orchard, in his Thessalonians 
and the Synoptic Gospels (Biblica, 1938), examined the relationship 
of the eschatological passages in 1 and 2 Thessalonians to the 
eschatological passages in the Synoptic Gospels. He showed that 
fa) wherever either Mark or Luke has a parallel to the epistles, 
Matt, has one too (the exception is Luke xxi, 34-36, and Dom 
Orchard argues convincingly that in this instance it is Luke who 
depends on Paul, not vice-versa); (b) the Matt. parallels are usually 
stronger, and never weaker, than the others; (c) there are several 
parallels peculiar to Matt.; (d) all the Matt. parallels are contained 
in Matt. xxiii, 31 to xxv, 46, whereas the Lucan parallels are in 
three different contexts and the Marcan parallels, though all in xiii, 
are quite negligible; (e) apart from Paul’s ‘special revelation’ about 
those who have died not being at a disadvantage, and apart from 
the lawless one’ (cf. Dan. xi, 36f.), there is no idea adumbrated in 
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these passages of the epistles which is not set out in fuller treatment 
in Matt. xxiii-xxv. These considerations certainly suggest, if they 
must be allowed not to prove, that the eschatological teaching 
existed as a unitary whole in the form in which we find it in Matt, 
already by 51 A.D. And the teaching thus drawn upon by Paul is 
found on examination to be divided up by M. Vaganay between 
Mg and Sg. It is especially to be noted that Dom Orchard found it 
‘very striking indeed’ that I Thessalonians v, 2 combines the phrase 
‘the day of the Lord cometh’ (cf. Matt. xxiv, 42: ‘on what day your 
Lord cometh’) with the simile of the thief, which is found in the 
immediately succeeding verse of Matt. xxiv, 43. Yet M. Vaganay 
assigns Matt. xxiv, 42 to Mg, but the following verse to Sg. It 
certainly looks as though Paul knew ‘Mg’ and ‘Sg’ already combined 
as they are combined in Matt. I take it that M. Vaganay would 
not be prepared to compress the whole of the complicated evolution 
which he postulates as leading up to Matt. (oral tradition, first 
written essays, M, Mg, S, Sg, Pi, Mark), and finally the composition 
of Matt. itself, into the period between 30 and 51 A.D.? 

We come now to the crucial question: Did Mark use a proto- 
Matthew, or did he use Matt.? There is an enormous prejudice 
among scholars against the hypothesis that Mark depends on Matt. 
P. Levie, s.J. (in “Nouvelle Revue Theologique’, Ixxvi, 7, July-August, 
1954) writes: ‘d’aprés (Dom Butler) c’est l’évangile grec de S. 
Mathieu qui est la source de Marc, et non vice versa, et c’est le 
méme évangile grec de saint Mathieu qui a été connu et utilisé 
par Luc: gageure historique’. Gageure historique — this is an 
appeal not to documentary criticism but to higher criticism. I 
deprecate the interference of higher criticism at this stage of the 
argument. I am fully aware that the data of the Synoptic Problem 
may eventually compel us to adopt the hypothesis of a proto- 
Matthew or Ur-Matthaeus, but I am also convinced that the 
evidence is so largely satisfied by the theory that Mark depends on 
our Matt. (as it is not satisfied by the opposite theory that our Matt. 
depends for the main body of its Marcan parallels on Mark) that 
we are justified in requiring cogent reasons for rejecting the straight- 
forward explanation; we are also justified in limiting as far as 
possible the differences between the alleged Mg or proto-Matthew 
and Matt. itself. 
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I argued in my book (and the argument has added force if, on 
other grounds, we are able to reject the Q and Sg hypotheses) that 
seven of Matt’s doublets result from Matt’s habit of repeating 
himself or ‘referring’ backwards or forwards from one context to 
another. If I am right about these seven doublets, then the source 
used by Mark already contained some of them, and it follows 
that Mg, if it existed, already showed the late redactional 
phenomenon of ‘reference’, and it would seem to follow that Matt. 
is, in these passages (which include on the one hand passages referred 
by M. Vaganay to Mg, and on the other hand passages which he 
refers to Sg), a very faithful reproduction of proto-Matthew. 

But the issue between me and M. Vaganay can be conveniently 
tested by an examination of a short passage in the ‘discours 
communautaire’ (Matt. xviii, 1-35; Mark ix, 33-50; Luke ix, 46-50). 
This discourse is subjected to a minute analysis in his important 
Excursus IV. He argues that this discourse came from Mg; that 
Matt. has inserted into his version of it some elements from Sg; 
that even Luke has some original details missing from Matt. and 
Mark; and that Mark’s is the most faithful reproduction of the 
Mg discourse, but with some omissions and modifications. In 
Mg, he thinks, the sections of the discourse were artificially joined 
together by link-words; that is to say, a word announced towards 
the end of one section was picked up at the beginning of the next. 
The supposed link-words are: greater, servant ( = little child), 
in the name, the little one, scandal, fire, salt (giving the seductive 
Semitic number of seven. It should be explained that the second 
link-word is supposed to have been in M (Aramaic) talya’, which 
M. Vaganay takes to have had in Aramaic the meaning of ‘young 
man’, ‘little child’, and ‘it seems even to have been taken in the 
still broader sense of “‘servant’’, ‘“‘slave”’, since in Syriac it has the 
double meaning of “young man, boy” and “‘servant’’ — cf. in Greek 
pais and in French gar¢on). 

It is of course impossible to discuss the whole of this long excursus 
here. I propose to concentrate on a short section near the beginning 
of the discourse: 
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Mark ix, 33-37 

And they came to Capher- 
naum and when-he-was in the 
house he asked them: What 
were you discussing on the 
way? But they were silent; for 
with one another they had 
discussed on the way who (was 
the) greater. And sitting he 
called the Twelve and says to 
them: If anyone wishes to be 
first, he shall be last of all and 
minister of all. And taking a 
little-child he set him in the 
midst of them, and taking him 
in his arms and he said to them: 

(Cf. Mark x, 15: Amen I say 
to you, whoever does not 
receive the kingdom of God as 
a child, will not enter into it.) 


Whoever receives one of these 
little-children for my name, 
receives me; and whoever 
receives me, does not receive 
me but him that sent me. 


Matt. xviii, I-5 
In that hour the disciples 
came to Jesus saying: Who 
then is greater in the kingdom 
of heaven? 


(Cf. Matt. xxiii, 11: But the 
greater of you shall be your 
minister.) 

And summoning a _little- 
child he set him in the midst 
of them and said: Amen I say 
to you, unless you turn and 
become like the little-children, 
you will not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. Whoso 
then shall humble himself like 
this little-child, he is the greater 
in the kingdom of heaven. And 
whoever receives one such 
little-child for my name, 
receives me. 

(Cf. Matt. x, 40b: and he 
who receives me receives him 
that sent me.) 


M. Vaganay offers the following reconstruction of the Mg 
passage which he supposes to have been the source alike of Mark 


and of Matt. here: 


And he asked his disciples: What were you discussing on the 
way ? But they were silent; for with one another they had discussed 
on the way who (was the) greater. And sitting he called the Twelve 
and says to them: The lesser among you, he is the great (ef. 
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Luke ix, 48d). If anyone wishes to be first, he shall be last of all. 

And if anyone wishes to be greater, he shall be minister of all. 

And taking a little-child he set him in the midst of them and 

said to them: Whoever receives one of such Jittle-children for my 

name, receives me. And whoever receives me, does not receive me, 
but him that sent me. 

I have italicized the words in this reconstruction which are found 
in Mark but not in Matt. None of it is peculiar to Matt. (as against 
Mark) except disciples and such. Of the Marcan version the recon- 
struction omits they came to Caphernaum and when-he-was in the 
house and and taking him in his arms. 

I have discussed this section of the ‘triple tradition’ in my book, 
pp. 93ff. I am glad to find that M. Vaganay agrees with me that 
Mark’s and they came to Caphernaum and in the house are derived 
from the episode of the Temple-tribute (Matt. xvii, 24-27) which in 
Mark’s source (Matt. to me, Mg to M. Vaganay) immediately 
preceded the “community discourse’. This, I regret to say, is the full 
measure of our agreement on this passage. It will be noted that in 
Matt. the little child is made the object-lesson in humility, to rebuke 
the disciples for their anxiety about precedence. In Mark the lesson 
on humility is over before the child is brought on to the scene, 
and the child has no purpose except to illustrate the idea of a little 
child received for the name of Christ. One or other of our two 
evangelists has radically altered his source. If Matt. is the innovator, 
he has achieved his aim by wholesale omission and a transposition 
of genius, and by bringing back from its context the saying preserved 
at Mark x, 15. If Mark has altered his source, he has done so by a 
large interpolation, an omission which he has largely repaired at 
X, 15, and by the addition of a final saying that is found in a quite 
different context in Matt. (x, 40); and the result of these changes is 
that the child has become otiose and irrelevant. 

_ M. Vaganay admits that Mark has played tricks with his source: 
by the omission of the Temple-tribute episode and the utilization 
of phrases from it in our passage, and probably by the insertion of 
the Pi item ‘taking him in his arms’, cf. x, 16. If we suppose that he 
is also responsible for the other differences between his version and 
Matt’s here, we may ask whence he obtained his additional material. 
The answer is: largely from Matt. xx, 17-28 = Mark x, 32-45. 
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There again they are on the way (Mark x, 32; Matt. says: And goin 
up to Jerusalem . . . on the way he said to them, xXx, 17). Again thes 
question of precedence was disturbing the harmony of the Twelve: 
(Matt. xx, 24; Mark x, 41). And Jesus summoned them and said? 
. . . Whoso wishes to be great among you shall be your minister 
and whoso wishes to be first among you shall be your slave. 

Now, that these features of the later episode are original to it Is 
guaranteed by the fact that they are given there by both Matt. 
and Mark (unless M. Vaganay wishes to derive Matt. in this laten 
episode from Mark).* It is therefore most reasonable to hold that 
the quasi-doublet is due to Marcan editing. This hypothesis isi 
raised, in my judgment, almost to certainty by the fact that Matt. 
xviii, 1-5 lacks all these features. What were the probabilities of 
Matt. so editing his source as to purge it of the features that suggest, 
a duplication of the later episode? It is true that Matt. also lacks 
Christ’s question to the disciples (substituted for their question to 
him, since the latter question arose out of the Temple-tribute 
incident which Mark has omitted), and the phrase “but they were 
silent’, perhaps as a Pi item. The phrase ‘and whoever receives me 
etc.’ is discussed a little lower down. 

Mark’s reconstruction of the episode has led to the omission 
here of ‘Amen I say to you etc.’ The Marcan parallel to this is in 
the Blessing of the Children (x, 13-16; Matt. xix, 13-15), but there 
Matt. has nothing to correspond with this saying. According to 
? The passage Matt. xx, 24-28=Mark x, 41-45 is carefully constructed: on the one 
hand the ‘rulers of the Gentiles Lord it’ over their subjects, and their ‘great ones 
play the despot over them’; on the other hand, in the Christian community, ‘he who 
would be great among you’ must be ‘your servant’, and ‘he who would be first among 
you’ must be ‘your slave’. The parallelism is elaborate and exact. If the passage had 
occurred in Matt. as it stands, but in Mark and Luke had been represented only 

. fragmentarily and in two different contexts, we should have been told that it was 
another example of Matt’s wonderful powers of composition, ‘the result of a 
consummate art, of genius if you like’ (cf. P. Benoit, ‘Revue Biblique’ 1952, p. 619). But 
in this case the parallel in Mark is almost word for word; while the internal parallelism 
of construction of the section guarantees that this is the original context of the saying 
reproduced at Mark ix, 35, and forming a doublet there with this second occurrence 
The ‘consummate art’ and ‘genius’ of Matt. must be invoked, if we are to believe 
that Matt. xviii, 1-5 is secondary to Mark ix, 33-37 (or to M. Vaganay’s reconstructior 
of the supposed Mg source of this passage). Such rewriting of rather banal materia’ 
into high poetry or drama would be the work of a creative imagination, working 
wonders with a supreme economy of means, such as might be attributed to Shakespeare. 
but to few other reproducers of prose sources. It is entirely alien to the prosaic 


formula-loving, civil-service mentality of Matt. of whom M. Vagana well 
“He might be described as lacking in imagination’ (p. 243). sar Ms 
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M. Vaganay Matt. ‘was careful to omit’ this saying from his version 
of the Blessing of Children. But Matt. elsewhere shows that he does 
not mind doublets, and the probability is great that the saying at 
Mark x, 15 is an insertion by Mark. It overloads Mark’s context 
and interrupts the continuity between of such (verse 14) and them 
(verse 16); Matt’s version, by contrast, has the straightforward 
simplicity of a ‘pronouncement story’. Dr Taylor (The Gospel 
according to St Mark, p. 424) says: ‘Bultmann, 32, and A. Meyer, 
45, explain it as a free logion which has been added (at Mark x, 
15) to the original Apothegm which has its point in (verse) 14’. 
The conclusion, that Mark has borrowed the saying from the 
context in which it appears in Matt. is confirmed by a trait which 
betrays Mark’s editing: in his version the saying runs ‘Whoever 
does not receive the kingdom of God etc.’ This is the only instance 
in the New Testament where receiving (dechomai) the kingdom is 
mentioned; it is due here to Mark’s recollection of the context in 
which the saying stands in Matt. (cf. Matt. xviii, 5: ‘And whoever 
receives one such child etc.’). 

Matt. xviii, 4 (om. Mark) causes no difficulty either to me or to 
M. Vaganay. It remains to consider Mark ix, 37b (‘and whoever 
receives me, receives not me but him that sent me’). This is absent 
from the Matthaean parallel context, but is found at Matt. x, 4o, 
in the last paragraph of the Mission Charge. The latter is the right 
setting for the saying, which is concerned with the idea of mission 
(him that sent me), an idea which is irrelevant to our passage. Mark 
borrows from Matt. x, 40-42 again four verses lower down (ix, 41). 
The real continuation to Matt. xviii, 5 ( = Mark ix, 37a) is Matt. 
xviii, 6 ( = Mark ix, 42), which follows immediately in Matt. but 
is separated from the saying to which it is antithetic, in Mark, by 
ix, 37b and the section on the ‘strange exorcist’ (Mark ix, 38-41). 

One point remains to be added to these converging probabilities 
in favour of Matt’s originality in this passage. In Mark ix, 35 Jesus, 
who had been talking to his disciples ‘in the house’, sits down and 
‘calls the Twelve’. It seems rather a superfluous trait, since the 
disciples are already there. M. Vaganay suggests that Jesus had 
been talking to a group of disciples, and now goes and sits down 
and summons (all?) the Twelve about him, ‘like a teacher who is 
about to give instruction’ (p. 371). I cannot help feeling that this 
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explanation would come better from a preacher than a critic. A 
better one is, that Mark is under the influence, as we have suggested 
above, of the Zebedee incident and its development, where, because 
of the resentment of the Ten against John and James, Jesus 
‘summons’ and addresses them; probably Matt. xviii, 2 (‘and 
summoning a little child etc.’) stimulated Mark’s memory of the 
later passage in the earlier one. 

The question may reasonably be asked: why has Mark thus 
radically altered a passage of Matt. which is luminously clear, 
convincing, and unobjectionable? The clue to the answer is in 
Mark’s omission (admitted by M. Vagany) of the Temple- 
tribute episode. That episode had associated Peter in a peculiarly 
close way with Jesus (‘give it to them for me and thee’), and according 
to Matt. (‘who then is greater?) had aroused the susceptibilities 
of the (other) disciples. Mark’s omission of it may be compared 
with his omission of the Tu es Petrus sayings (which M. Vaganay 
thinks formed part of Mg), and both these omissions illustrate a 
marked depreciation of Peter in Mark, a depreciation which was 
pointed out by the great Anglican scholar C. H. Turner. Turner, 
like M. Vaganay and me, thought that there was, as tradition alleges, 
a Petrine source behind Mark, and that this depreciation was an 
effect of Peter’s own humility; Peter would narrate his own failures 
and fall, but would pass over the things that seemed to put him ona 
pedestal. And so, not only does he omit the episode of the Temple- 
tribute, but in the following paragraph (our passages) he substitutes 
for a rebuke to the Twelve a warning specially directed to himself 
(called by Matt [x, 2] ‘the first’ of the apostles): ‘If anyone wishes 
to be first, he shall be last of all and minister of all’— servus servorum 
Dei. This substitution puts the Marcan version out of joint with its 
Matthaean parallel, and among other things has made the little 
child irrelevant. 

To all this M. Vaganay will object that I have not done justice 
to his seven link-words. I confess that I am sceptical about them. 
I have pointed out that one (¢alya’) is a rather weak link; the word, 
when repeated, must have suggested a Tepetition of the meaning 
it had on its former use, so that the reader of Mg would either have 
supposed that Jesus told his disciples that he that would be first 
would be the ‘little child’ of all, or else have assumed that he ‘took 
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minister and set him in their midst’. More generally, I accept of 
ourse that attachment by link-words is found in our Gospel 
naterials. But I question whether it was operative in the most 
rimitive stage of the tradition. It is sometimes a mnemonic device, 
ut sometimes an editorial convenience for the grouping of loose 
wr detached elements of the tradition. I do not believe that Christ 
ised it. And I believe that we can often see in Matt. an organic 
tructure in discourse which goes back to Christ himself. Matt. 
n other words, sometimes takes us back behind the editors and 
he catechists. 

I expect it is impossible to prove that the source used by Mark 
nd Luke was not a proto-Matthew but Matt. itself; just as it is 
mpossible for a Two-documentarian to disprove the Ur-Markus 
pothesis. But in both cases the onus probandi is on those who 
ppeal to a conjectural source. And the right method for the further 
lucidation of the Synoptic Problem will be, I venture to suggest, 
he adoption, as a working hypothesis, of the theory that Matt. was 
source for Mark and also, in the ‘Q’ passages, for Luke. I hope I 
ave shown that this hypothesis is strikingly fruitful in the analysis 
f such passages as the one selected from the community discourse; 
nd on the other hand I think it must be admitted that M. Vaganay’s 
nalysis of the same passage has against it an accumulation of 
ritical probabilities. If we are eventually compelled to appeal to a 
rroto-Matthew, I am confident that its discoverable differences 
rom Matt. will be far fewer and less significant than those which 
listinguish M. Vaganay’s Mg from Matt.® 


I hope M. Vaganay will not wish to press his ascription of some early ‘evangelical’ 
‘agments to Mg or Sg. One of these (the Rainer papyrus, or Fayyum fragment), 
ssigned by him to Mg is a good example of Greek periodic structure, a form of 
sentence characteristic of Greek oratory. It contains (as reconstructed from the 
apyrus) about forty words, so built together as to make only one sentence, with 
quitiple subordination of clauses, the main verb being held back till there only 
smains to be expressed the subject of the sentence and a short object-clause. Compare 
-Donovan’s definition of a ‘period’: ‘a sentence proportionately extended with the 
snse so distributed throughout its several members or kola as to remain incomplete 
nd suspended’ till the final clause. In the New Testament, the highly artificial prologue 
) Luke approximates to this definition, though there the main verb comes not far 
fter the half-way point. It can hardly be believed that the main source of our Synoptic 
rospels, a translation of Matthew’s Aramaic Gospel, was written in this sophisticated 
yle. The fragment looks rather as though it were the composition of a cultured 
Jexandrian Christian of the second century extracting the prophecy of Peter’s denial 
om Mark and Matt. 
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Naturally, I have expressed my disagreements with Professc 
Parker and M. Vaganay at length and in some detail — thoug; 
their books cannot adequately be answered within the limits of 
review-article. I should like to conclude by paying tribute to th 
scholarship of both, and by welcoming these important reinforce 
ments in the struggle against the priority of Mark. 

Note. (1) I take this opportunity of commenting on a few point 
in P. Benoit’s very kind critique of my book (‘Revue Biblique’, 1952 
pp. 617ff.). (a) P. Benoit objects against my theory of Luke’ 
utilization of Matt. that it involves holding that, in the five ‘crucia. 
passages analysed by me in chap. i, Luke ‘has been clever enoug. 
to use only those features which were not already in Mark’. This 
I suggest, somewhat misrepresents the facts. If in these passage 
Mark and Luke are both dependent on Matt., it is obvious that the 
will diverge in different ways from Matt., and that therefore thei 
agreements with each other will be fewer than in the ordinary ‘tripl 
tradition’ passages where Luke is directly dependent on Mark 
But even in Luke xiii, 18-21, where Luke (unlike Mark) has reacte 
against the rhetorical exaggerations of Matt., there is a substratun 
of elements common to all three: the root of homoeos, kingdom o 
God (or of heaven), grain of mustard, relative clause, (grows up) an. 
becomes, the birds of the sky, to tabernacle, branches. In the secon 
passage, Luke xvii, 2 agrees nearly verbatim with Mark ix, 42 
though the order is inverted. In the fourth passage Luke may hav 
been influenced by the fact that he had already copied Mark v 
8-11 in Luke ix, 3-5; he may have wished to avoid making th 
Mission Charge to the Seventy too like his version of the Charg 
to the Twelve. In the fifth passage I have argued that althoug 
Luke is following Matt., he is strongly influenced by Mark’s versio 
of the incident. I still think that the theory that in these passage 
Matt. ‘conflated’ Mark with sayings from elsewhere labours unde 
two difficulties: the motive for such conflation is hard to imagine 
and the result is incredibly successful — it would have been so eas 
for Matt. simply to substitute ‘Q’ (or Sg) for Mark in these passage: 

(b) ‘Above all’, asks P. Benoit, ‘how can we explain the discours 
doublets in Luke (two mission-discourses, two eschatologic: 
discourses), to which there are only single corresponding discourst 
in Matt., unless we admit that Luke has juxtaposed two source 
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fark and another document, while Matt has combined them?’ 
he broad answer is that Luke has ‘juxtaposed two sources’, viz. 
fark and Matt. First, Mark excerpted from Matt., and Luke 
Spied these excerpts in one of his doublet-discourses. Secondly, 
uke gleaned from Matt’s discourses elements which had been 
assed over by Mark. (In the case of the mission discourses there is 
1e added problem of the provenance of a story of a Mission of 
eventy. My own view is that this story, as it came to Luke, had no 
Aission Charge, or so jejune a one that Luke has eked it out by 
leanings from Matt’s Charge to the Twelve. If, on the other hand, 
-is held that Luke received the tradition of the Mission of Seventy 
long with the discourse with which he accompanies it, it must 
e inferred that Matt. knew and rejected the Mission of the Seventy 
ut drew upon its accompanying discourse to expand his Charge 
) the Twelve, and we get one of those extraordinary phenomena 
f Matt’s ‘invisible mending’). As regards the eschatological 
iscourses I have already referred to Dom Orchard’s important 
rticle. I need only here add that, whereas P. Benoit describes Matt. 
xiv, 26-28 as ‘redundant’, Dom Orchard argues that II Thessalon- 
ins ii, 8 shows the influence of Matt. xxiv, 27 (in contradistinction 
> the version of the saying at Luke xvii, 24); hence the form of 
he eschatological discourse known to Paul seems to have already 
ontained the ‘redundant’ section. I need not remind P. Benoit that 
\. Feuillet, in his exegesis of Matt. xxiv-xxv (La Synthése Eschato- 
ygique de saint Mathieu (xxiv-v), “Revue Biblique’, 1949, pp. 340ff.), 
rgues that xxiv, 26-28 ‘are perfectly in place in the second phase 
f the eschatological description’, and that Luke’s version of these 
erses is less close to the Aramaic original than Matt’s (p. 351). 
. Cothenet has recently reinterpreted the eschatology of II 
hessalonians in the light of A. Feuillet’s exegesis of the Synoptic 
schatological discourse (La ii¢ Epitre aux Ti hessaloniens et 
Apocalypse Synoptique, ‘Recherches de Science Religieuse’, 1954, 
p. 5ff.). He makes great use of Dom Orchard’s article, affirms 
hat all the essential ideas of the eschatology of If Thessalonians ii, 
-1i are found in Matt. xxiv, 3-27, and finds an exact correspondence 
etween II Thessalonians ii, 8 (the manifestation of the parousia) 
nd Matt. xxiv, 27 (is manifest . . . the parousia). 

(2) In a note on The Order of O (‘Journal of Theological Studies’, 
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1953, pp. 27ff.), Dr Vincent Taylor points out that there are impressive 
agreements of order between Luke’s Q passages and those in Matt: 
Disposing of the simple inference, that Luke used Matt, with the 
words ‘No one ventures to state a case (for this view) which meet: 
obvious objections’, he draws the only possible alternative conclusion 
that Q must have been a documentary source utilized by both Matt 
and Luke. This is apparently offered as an argument against me 
but as my book had argued for Luke’s utilization of Matt. I imagine 
that Dr Taylor had not bestowed upon it any thorough study 
H. G. Jameson remarked over thirty years ago (in The Origin o 
the Synoptic Gospels) that there is a double series of agreements 
in order between Luke’s Q passages and those of Matt., and inferrec 
that the author of Luke had gone through Matt. twice, gleanin; 
materials for his own Gospel. I should value Dr Taylor’s opinion ot 
the evidence adduced in my book to show that Luke more thar 
once turned from one member of a Matthaean doublet to the othe 
member, or to its context. 

The single argument against Luke’s utilization of Matt. tha 
Dr Taylor explicitly mentions is ‘the 122 translation-variants whicl 
Bussmann has noted in his source R. Cf. Synoptische Studien, ui 
151-5’. I have not managed to secure a copy of Bussmann’s book 
but I venture to point out that in passage after passage of ‘Q’ th 
agreements between Matt. and Luke are such as to necessitate ¢ 
choice between the theories of (a) direct utilization of one by th 
other, and (b) a common Greek source. But translation variant 
are incompatible with the use of a common Greek source (the 
would imply that someone, after the compilation of the source i 
question, had revised it by fresh comparison with an Aramai 
original; if this could have been done by an anonymous reviser 0 
the alleged Greek source, it could have been done by Luke revisin, 
Matt.). Such variants of translation, if they occur, only show tha 
in the passages in question we are face to face not with a ‘Q’ passag 
‘but with some other common source in the Aramaic language o 
else with ‘overlapping’ sources. They are of no more use to D 
Taylor than they are to me. 
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INFINITE AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE FOR 
CHRISTIAN THOUGHT: 


by 
PROFESSOR HILARY ARMSTRONG 


HE idea of an unbounded, unlimited, indefinite element in 

the nature of things goes back to the very beginnings of 

Greek philosophy. Already in Anaximander we meet TO 
aTre1pov, the unbounded, inexhaustible reservoir of living stuff from 
which all things come and to which they return: and in the 
Pythagorean-Platonic tradition the Unlimited is the inseparable 
correlative of Limit, the formless substrate from which formed, 
definite things come to be by the imposition of Form. In the later 
thought of Plato a formless, indefinite element, the Great-and- 
Small or Indefinite Dyad, appears as one of the ultimate constituents 
of the World of Forms itself. But the idea that the First Principle of 
things, the supreme divinity, is itself in some sense infinite, does not 
seem to appear clearly and unmistakably in the Greek-speaking 
world before Philo of Alexandria. It is indeed an idea opposed to 
the normal Greek, and especially to the Platonic-Pythagorean way 
of thinking, for which the good and the divine is essentially form 
and definition, light and clarity, opposed to vague formless darkness. 
Plotinus is the first Greek philosopher to try to work out with any 
sort of precision the senses in which infinity can be predicated of the 
Godhead, and to distinguish them from the evil infinity of formless- 
ness and indefinite multiplicity. It is true, as modern scholars are 
nore and more clearly coming to see, that Plotinus’s doctrine of 
the One or Good is at least a legitimate development of, if not, as 
he himself believed, one and the same as Plato’s thought about the 
mysterious First Principle to which he gave those names*; but 


A paper read to the Gérres-Gesellschaft (Sektion fiir Altertumskunde) at Miinster in 


Ictober 1953. ; 
'Cp. Professor C. J. de Vogel’s article On the Neoplatonic Character of Platonism 
ind the Platonic Character of Neoplatonism in Mind, Vol. LXII, N.5. No. 245, January 
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there is no clear evidence that Plato ever thought or spoke of the 
One or Good as in any sense &treipov. Plotinus is therefore the first 
philosopher, at any rate in the West, to attempt any serious treatment 
of the question of the Divine Infinity; and the conclusions which 
he reaches, both about the infinity of God and the infinity of matter, 
have influenced Christian thought and are not, as I believe, without 
interest for Christian philosophers and theologians of our own day. 
How serious and urgent the problem of separating the two infinities: 
was for him we can understand from the first words of the treatise 
On Numbers (VI, vi) ‘Is multiplicity a falling away from the One, 
and unboundedness a complete falling away because it is an 
uncountable multiplicity, and is unboundedness therefore evil, and 
are we evil when we are a multiplicity?’ 

As often happens, Plotinus is dissatisfied with Aristotle’s thought 
on this particular question and spends a good deal of time in 
criticizing it; the treatise On Matter (II, iv) contains an extended 
critical discussion of the whole Peripatetic conception of UAn. He: 
rejects Aristotle’s idea of a merely potential and accidental infinity® 
in chapter xv of that treatise (chapter vii, in which he seems to accept 
it, is merely a summary of Peripatetic doctrine preliminary to 
criticism). In chapter ii of the treatise On Numbers he gives qualified 
acceptance to the idea of a subjective potential infinity, existing only 
in our minds. But he makes it clear in the same chapter that this will 
not satisfy him as a complete account even of numerical infinity. 
It cannot be applied to number in the intelligible world, which 
exists prior to any counting mind; and there must be an actually 
infinite number in the intelligible world because Plato speaks of an 
&treipos a&pidyos.4 The main purpose of the treatise On Numbers is 
to give an acceptable meaning to this expression: we shall see later 
what explanation Plotinus gives. The principle here invoked of the 
priority of intelligible objects to our thought about them is a very 
important one for Plotinus. In chapter vi of this same treatise he 
vigorously opposes any subjective-idealist interpretation of the 
Aristotelian ‘in immaterial things knowledge is one and the same 
thing as its object’,> which is the basis of his own view of the 
relationship between Intellect and the Intelligibles. 


3 Phys. III, 5, 204a ff. 
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It seems best to consider Plotinus’s positive thought about the 
Unbounded under two heads: (i) the Unbounded as matter, in the 
sensible and intelligible worlds : (ii) Unboundedness (Grreipic) in the 
intelligible world apart from intelligible matter. 

1. As matter the Unbounded is for him simply ‘that which is 
without limit’ (1Tépas) — the limiting principle which is form. It 
is the absolute formlessness which form informs and limits. The 
remark in V, 8, 7, that the matter of the sense-world is elSos TI 
EoXxaTov, ‘a last and lowest form’ is unparalleled in the Enneads 
and quite inconsistent with his normal thought ; we shall see later 
that there is what looks like a development, and a very interesting 
one, of this idea in the Cappadocian Fathers. It should be noted 
that, in spite of a good many remarks which might suggest it, 
unboundedness as such is not for Plotinus necessarily evil. He 
makes this clear in II, 4, 3. Tedtov ovv Aektéov as ov TravTaxoU 
TO copiotov ATILAOTEOV 5 aes ei UEAAOL TTAPEXELV AUTO TOIS TPO 
auTOU Kai Tois &pioTols’ 

It is found in the intelligible world as well as in the sense-world, 
on the levels of both Intellect (Nos) and Soul. The lower hypostasis 
is timelessly produced by the higher as an unformed, unbounded 
and indefinite potentiality and timelessly turns back to it in 
contemplation and so, on Aristotle’s psychological principle 
‘becomes what it thinks’ and is informed and filled with definite 
content. The ultimate source of this intelligible G&treipov is the 
infinite power of the One.’ 

The Unbounded or matter of the sense-world is however the 
principle of evil, because it is not merely without form but opposed 
to form, negative in the sense of ‘minus’ rather than ‘zero’, a tendency 
to formlessness. Plotinus develops this conception of matter as evil at 
length and with considerable passion in the treatises On Matter and 
On the Nature and Origin of Evil.* There is however an exception 
which must be noted here which adds considerably to the confusion 
in this least coherent and satisfactory part of Plotinus’s system. 
This is that the matter of the heavenly bodies is not a principle of 
resistance to form but is perfectly docile and subdued to it, so that 


8 Cp. besides II, 4, 3, V, 1, 5 (where this intelligible &reipoy is identified with Plato’s 
buds), V, 3, 1, V, 4, 2 

TTI, 4, 15. 

SII, 4 and I, 8. 
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it can in no way trouble the spiritual life of the celestial intelligences. | 
This conception of the superiority of celestial matter is of course a 
commonplace of later Hellenistic philosophy and religion, deriving 
from the thought of Plato and Aristotle : it seems to have influenced 
the development of Christian thought about the glorified resurrection 
body; at least the scholastic conceptions of claritas and agilitas 
appear to have much in common with the way in which the Neo- 
Platonists thought about celestial bodies and their relationship to 
their directing intelligences. 

Though Plotinus never fully succeeded in bringing the various 
traditional and contemporary components of his thought about 
matter into a satisfactory and consistent order, we can, I think, 
say generally that he never thinks of the Unbounded as matter 
(except where he is simply expounding Aristotle in the earlier 
chapters of II, iv) as a sort of static neutral material, but always as 
a tendency, a movement either towards or away from form, either 
to greater unification — to be informed for Plotinus always means 
to be unified, to participate according to a thing’s capacity and 
degree of being in the One — or to indefinitely increasing multi- 
plicity; and on the direction of that tendency its good or evil depends. 
We may note that Proclus?® rejects the idea of matter in the sense- 
world as evil and makes it simply a neutral indefinite potency, 
correlative to form and proceeding from God (6¢08ev), like the 
intelligible matter of Plotinus. 

2. As applied to the Hypostases of the intelligible world (the 
One, the Divine Intellect and Soul) unboundedness does not mean 
for Plotinus absolute formlessness, complete absence of formative 
limit (TEpas). Only the One or Good is altogether without form or 
limit. He is the formless giver of form, the source of all derived and 
therefore limited beings (for Plotinus 6v and oUoia, being and essence 
or form, are inseparable correlatives; ‘being’ means always ‘being 
this’, particular, defined, limited being, and that which is beyond 
form is necessarily beyond being." It is important always to bear 
this in mind in considering the meaning of his statements that the 
One does not exist.) But Plotinus (as also Proclus!?) appears to 


SEU tots WG ate 
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shrink from applying Gtreipos, crreipict, terms traditionally used to 
express the negative indefiniteness of matter, to the primary and 
absolute infinity of the One.!* When he does use the term ‘unbounded’ 
of the One it is in one of the restricted senses in which he applies it 
to the other Hypostases which are not absolutely without limit 
but in some senses limited. Thus the Divine Intellect, which is very 
often called ‘unbounded’ in the restricted senses, is also limited 
because the Forms or Ideas which are its content are definite 
realities and their number is finite. This was the normal Platonist 
doctrine, though Syrianus!* says that the school of Amelius, 
Plotinus’s chief pupil, believed in an infinity of Forms which could 
not all be reproduced in the finite cosmos, even in infinite time. 
Plotinus himself just mentions this idea of an infinite number of 
Forms” in the treatise On Whether there are Forms of Individuals, 
but dismisses it in favour of the idea of a finite number reproduced 
again and again in an infinite succession of world-periods (the 
Stoic conception). So we can say that the doctrine that the number 
of Forms is infinite, which appears later in St Bonaventure,!® was 
known in Plotinus’s school, though Plotinus himself rejected it. Of 
these restricted senses the commonest in the Enneads is that of 
infinity of power. Plotinus distinguishes this carefully from potential 
numerical infinity or infinite divisibility: he says, for instance, of 
Soul ‘Unboundedness applies to its power, its power is unbounded, 
not as if the soul was divisible to infinity. For God is also not 
bounded’.!” This infinity of power is primarily inexhaustibility; it 
pervades everything and you can never come to the end of it. So, 
speaking of the World of Forms which is the Divine Intellect, he 
says ‘It is All-power, extending to infinity, and powerful to infinity; 
and it is so great that its parts, too, are unbounded; for what place 
can one speak of which it has not reached first?’’® It is this single 
infinite power which produces the infinite succession of world- 
periods. There is an interesting passage in the second treatise on 
Problems of the Soul where he speaks of God’s knowledge of this 


13 Cp. again II, 4, 15. He does call the One &moppov and aveldeoy in VI, 9, 3. 
141In Metaph. 147, 1 ff. 

eV; 7, I- 

16 In Sent. 35, Quaest. Disp. de Scientia Christi I. 

WIV, 3, 8, cp. the very clear statement about the One VI, 9, 6. 

zeaV,/8, 9, cp. V1, 2, 21, VI, 5, 4. 
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infinite series. ‘He will know that he is a unity, and one life for ever _ 
—for this is how he is infinite: and he will know this unity not 
externally but in his activity, since infinity of this kind is always 
with him, or rather is his constant attribute, and is contemplated 
by an act of knowing which has nothing adventitious about it. As 
he knows his own infinity of life, in the same way he knows that 
his action on the All is one, but not that it is action on the All.’1° 

This passage illustrates another closely-related sense in which 
Plotinus uses the term ‘unbounded’ of the Hypostases; this is the 
sense of TO &SiaoT&TOv, complete and simultaneous unity, the state 
proper to eternal and non-spatial spiritual being in which there is 
absence of limit by division in the sense that one part is not here 
and another there, one does not exist now and another then. This 
sense of course applies to the lower Hypostases, and not to the 
absolutely partless One. It is applied both to the Divine Intellect?® 
and to Soul.” 

The last sense which I can distinguish in which Plotinus applies 
the term ‘unbounded’ to the Hypostases, is that in which it means 
‘without limit as being all-inclusive and so unincluded, immeasurable 
as having nothing outside to measure it and as being itself the 
absolute standard of measurement’. This is the sense which provides 
the final solution of the problem of the ‘infinite number’ in the 
treatise On Numbers.** Plotinus expiains it very clearly in the last 
two chapters of that treatise and brings out well that it is a relative 
sense. Intelligible number, he says, is limited in one sense and 
unlimited only in this special sense. But it does not seem to have 
been devised simply to provide an exegesis for the text from the 
Parmenides, as it is stated clearly in quite a different context else- 
where in the Enneads, in the treatise On the Omnipresence of Being. 
‘It [the Divine Intellect] is not like stone, like a great block of stone 
which lies where it Jies and takes as much room as it is large, and 
cannot go beyond its own bounds because it is measured to a definite 
size both by its bulk and by the stone-power circumscribed in it; 
it is the first nature and is not measured and limited to a particular 
prescribed size; on the contrary, other things are measured by it; 
it is all power which is nowhere limited to a definite quantity.’ 


19TV, 4, 9. UNE GE 9. a VI, 5, 9. 
22 VI, 6, 17-18. *3,VI, 5, II. 
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The doctrine that the primal nature is measure which cannot be 
measured is in fact a cardinal one of Plotinus. It is applied to the 
One; ** though it is worth noting that the One as absolute unmeasured 
measure (UETPOV yap avTO Kal ov WETPOULEVOV) is not spoken of 
as ‘unbounded’. 

Before going on to consider the significance for Christian thought 
of Plotinus’s analysis of the Unbounded, it will be as well to try 
and sum up and draw a few general conclusions. First, it appears 
that crreipos for Plotinus means simply ‘in some sense without 
limit (tépas)’, and that when he applies it to real being, to the 
intelligible world, he uses it most often in a relative, not an absolute 
sense, of things which are unbounded in one way but limited in 
another. Proclus’s proposition ‘All infinitude in things which have 
Being is infinite neither to the superior orders nor to itself,2> though 
it is very different from anything in Plotinus, provides confirmation 
that it was natural for a Neo-Platonist to use treipov in a relative 
rather than an absolute sense. In the thought of Plotinus only the 
One or Good is infinite in the absolute sense in which we speak of 
the infinity of God and, as we have seen, he is rather reluctant to 
speak of the One as unbounded. He will say that his power is 
unbounded, or that he is the Source of infinity; but he prefers to 
express the infinity of the One in terms of the ‘negative theology’, 
by denying that any of our names or concepts (including ‘One’ 
and ‘Good’), which necessarily involve limitation, can strictly be 
applied to him ; and in particular by refusing to apply to him the 
predicate of existence; for it seems clear to me that when Plotinus 
says the One ‘does not exist’ he means what we mean when we say 
that God is Infinite Being. *® 

Another conclusion which I should like to draw is that Plotinus, 
by his careful discrimination of the different kinds of unboundedness 
and the senses in which the term can be used went further than 
perhaps he himself realized to break down the traditional Greek 
connexion of unboundedness and evil. His doctrine of the unbounded 
as principle of evil in the material world already looks like an 
anomaly in his own system. Here, as in many other ways, he and 


24V, 5, 4. 
25 KE]. Th. prop. 93. 
26 Cp. the very important passage V, 5, 6, already referred to. 
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the little group of conscious and determined anti-Christians of whom 
he was the central and greatest figure unconsciously did good 
service to the cause of Christ by bringing Greek philosophical 
thought into a form more usable by Christians than any before it. 
Like all great philosophical works the Enneads have the power of 
stimulating original thought in each succeeding generation of their 
readers: and contact, direct or indirect, with the philosophy of 
Plotinus has always had a fertilizing effect on the minds of Christian 
philosophers and theologians, from the fourth century to our own 
times. I therefore propose to end this paper by suggesting, as shortly 
as possible and without making any attempt to cover the whole 
field of Plotinus’s influence on Christian thought, a few ways in 
which his analysis of the Unbounded has influenced Christian 
thinkers and may still provoke us ourselves to further speculation. 
The idea of the Unbounded as the principle of evil in the material 
world is one which has been unhesitatingly rejected by most Christian 
thinkers; as I have suggested, it already seems something of an 
anomaly in Plotinus’s own system. On the other hand the Aristotelian 
doctrine of An in the form which it takes in Plotinus’s thought 
about the Unbounded as material principle in the intelligible world 
has always held an important place in Christian thinking. The 
idea of a formless substrate and potential tendency to form, deriving 
its quasi-existence; like created form itself, from God, and of creation 
in two stages, distinguishable in thought if not successive in time, 
the creation of unbounded matter and its information to produce 
definite, particular finite beings, has been the normal one for 
traditional Christian thinkers. St Augustine expounds it magisterially 
in Book XII of the Confessions and applies it both to the sensible 
and spiritual creations; the West in general has followed St 
Augustine and, though St Thomas rejected the Augustinian 
conception of ‘spiritual matter’, as far as the sense-world is concerned 
the normal scholastic doctrine remains very much the same as that 
of Proclus. This doctrine has provided an exegesis of Genesis i, 2, 
terra autem erat inanis et vacua, et tenebrae erant super faciem abyssi, 
acceptable to minds trained in Greek philosophy and making 
possible an apparent harmony of Genesis and the Timaeus, of 
Revelation and the greatest of pagan philosophers — though 
surely very remote from the original meaning of the Hebrew text; 
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and this has probably been responsible for a great deal of its influence 
and attractiveness. 

But there is another line of Christian thought about the problem 
of matter which perhaps merits more attention than it has received. 
This is the idea which we find in the Cappadocian Fathers, St Basil of 
Caesarea and St Gregory of Nyssa, that material beings are produced 
by a meeting of purely spiritual and intelligible qualities and that 
there is no material substratum apart from these qualities.2” That 
some approximation to this idea may have existed among some 
pagan Platonists, is suggested by the passing remark of Plotinus in 
Enneads V, viii, 7 (already referred to) that matter is ‘a last and lowest 
form’; but it is not the normal doctrine of Plotinus or of any Greek 
philosopher known to us (there is evidence for the existence of a 
great deal of philosophical activity in the early third century of 
which we know almost nothing). If it is accepted, of course, the idea 
of the Unbounded as matter simply disappears from philosophy. 
The reason why I suggest that it needs serious consideration at the 
present time is that I am inclined to accept the view recently put 
forward?® by Dom Illtyd Trethowan of Downside Abbey, that the 
whole conception of potency as a metaphysical component of things 
really belongs to an imperfectly theistic system like that of Aristotle, 
in which God is the First Mover but not the Creator, the source of 
being. As Dom Illtyd says ‘From the theist’s point of view, if a 
thing changes what follows is that there is a cause capable of 
producing the change. It is true that the cause can only produce 
such changes as are compatible with the natures of the things in 
which the changes are enacted. But this of itself does not seem to 
warrant us in saying that things have a metaphysical component, 
an element of “‘potentiality’’ out of which fresh “forms” are “‘educed”. 
All it seems to show is that God builds things (as it were) in layers; 
f you add X to Y the result is XY, not ZY, but that does not 
show that X is capable of Y in any sense which involves us in 
mysterious metaphysical entities.’ If this is accepted, something 


7 St Basil In Hexaemeron I, 21A-21B. S. Gregory De hom. opificio 213¢, cp. the very 
lear exposition by Fr von Balthasar in Présence et Pensée, pp. 20-23. 

8 Cp. The Meaning of Existence by Dom Mark Pontifex and Dom Illtyd Trethowan, 
nonks of Downside Abbey (Longmans 1953) pp. 118-9. The whole book is a most 
mpressive and valuable contribution to the movement to bring back traditional 
netaphysics to a greater simplicity and closeness to experience which is apparent 
n so many places in the Catholic philosophical world. 
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like the Cappadocian way of looking at the universe as a structure: 
of created forms rather than of form and matter seems to follow. 
We should notice that this way of regarding creation involves if 
anything a more radical assertion of the absolute dependence of all 
created things on God their source than the traditional statements 
of created dependence in terms of some sort of metaphysical 
‘composition’; and it therefore enables us to keep what seems to 
me particularly good and valuable in Plotinus’s doctrine of spiritual 
matter, the idea that derived, dependent intelligence receives its 
whole existence in submitting itself as ‘matter’ to its source as 
‘form’, from which a Christian can go on to see the whole of creation 
as essentially feminine, receptive or rather a reception in its very 
nature and the proper life of the created intelligence as nothing 
but a loving turning and opening itself to the Light who is its source. 

Plotinus’s doctrine of divine infinity, with its hesitations and 
qualifications, must seem to us chiefly of historical interest; its 
historical interest is certainly very great, for it is the first bringing 
together of the ideas of infinity and the divine in a serious and mature 
Greek philosophy, and did much to bridge the gap between that 
philosophy and Christianity. But in Jewish and Christian thought, 
from Philo onwards, it was natural to believe that God was infinite, 
and his infinity is stated without hesitations or reservations. It was 
a doctrine which: the Fathers had no need to learn from Plotinus, 
though in its expression, from the fourth century onwards, they 
took much from his ‘negative theology’. Further, there is no room 
in Christian thought about God for the conception of relative 
unboundedness which Plotinus elaborated with such care, because 
there is no room for dependent and subordinate divinities like the 
Divine Intellect and Soul in Plotinus’s system. 

Because the Fathers have no hesitation in speaking of God as 
Grreipos they can bring out more clearly than Plotinus the close 
relationship between his infinity and his incomprehensibility; in 
their thought and language the two are very closely and frequently 
conjoined. St John Chrysostom in his sermons On the Incompre- 
hensibility of God, brings out the connexion very clearly.2® We may 


29 Cp. especially I, 7058, 7068 where he speaks of the &etpov cal &yxaves méAayos of 
the Divine Wisdom and the iAvyyia which it produces in the inspired writers who 
contemplate it. 
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ay that for Plotinus God is &kat&Ant Tos primarily in the sense of 
metaphysically unbounded’, without anything outside or beyond 
im which can limit or contain him, and secondarily only in the 
ense of ‘incomprehensible to the human mind’; for the Fathers, 

n this following the Scriptures, &kaT&Anmtos means primarily 
incomprehensible to all created minds’. The Scholastic emphasis, 

lowever, is much more like that of Plotinus, metaphysical infinity 
eing primary and incomprehensibility secondary; and the difference 
eems to be not one between pagan and Christian ways of thinking 
Jut between the approach of a preacher expounding the Scriptures 
ind that of a professional philosopher or philosophical theologian. 
There is however another difference which is worth noting. The 
fathers when they speak of the infinity and incomprehensibility of 
sod never forget and never allow us to forget that they are speaking 
of an infinite and incomprehensible Person, however much his 
nfinite personality may transcend the limited personalities of our 
*xperience; for they are always speaking of God as he is revealed 
n the Scriptures. I agree with Professor Paul Henry that Plotinus 
oo thinks of the One or Good as a personal God, possessed of 
something analogous to what we know as intellect and will in a 
manner proper to his transcendent unity; but it must be admitted 
hat he very often and quite naturally falls into an impersonal way 
9f speaking and thinking about him, especially when he is 
-onsidering his relationship to the beings which derive their existence 
rom him. It would, I think, be an entirely misleading generalization 
0 say that the Greek philosophical conception of God is impersonal ; 
‘ather, there is a continual tension and interplay between personal 
and impersonal ways of thinking about God which appears as 
crude, if rather likeable, inconsistency in the Stoics but is also 
present in subtler forms in the thought of Plato and Aristotle. 

The close connexion between the infinity and the incompre- 
nensibility of God in the thought of the Fathers may remind us of 
1 service which Plotinus’s ‘negative theology’ can still do for our 
Catholic thinking. This is to remind us that when we speak of God 
as Infinite Being, Infinite Goodness, and so on, the prefixed 
Infinite’ is not just an empty and formal compliment to His Divine 
Majesty. It is to remind us that we are speaking of that which 
itterly transcends our words and thoughts. Catholic philosophers 
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and theologians are still perhaps too much inclined to try to catch 
God in their net of concepts, to think that they can express hi 
well enough for all practical purposes in a tidily arranged set of clea 
and distinct ideas. So it is good that we should sometimes confrontt 
ourselves with even Plotinus’s most extreme negations, his statementss 
that the One ‘does not think’ or ‘does not exist’, and should realizes 
that they have a genuine and important meaning, that the Mystery, 
before which the angels veil their faces shatters our concepts ofi 
being and thought and cannot be contained within them, and that 
the doctrine of analogy, true and valuable though it is when rightly; 
interpreted, must never be taken to mean that we can comprehend: 
God or are justified in pushing his incomprehensibility into the: 
back of our minds and never adverting to it in practice. 

The study of the care which Plotinus takes to distinguish the two 
different kinds of unboundedness, the ‘schlechte Unendlichkeit’ of 
indefinite, vague material multiplicity, and the divine infinity, is 
also a useful reminder to us that we are sometimes still inclined 
to confuse the two. At least, some progressive Catholic humanists 
seem inclined to argue that because man is capax infiniti in one 
sense, made for the infinity of God, it is therefore, right for him, 
collectively if not individually to pursue an indefinite multiplicity 
of pieces of knowledge and of material goods, to accept and even 
welcome as in some sense truly Christian the Danaid insatiability 
which is the distinguishing mark of modern technical civilization. 
This seems to me a confusion of the two infinities, that which is 
God and that which, not some imaginary material principle of evil, 
but the concupiscence of our fallen nature introduces into the 
created universe. And I therefore believe that there is still room 
and need, not only for asceticism and the warnings of the Fathers 
about the vice of curiositas, but also, especially in the life of the 
ordinary Christian and in our thinking about the well-being of the 
community, for the old Greek doctrine of undév ayay, ‘nothing too 
much’, for the cheerful indifference of Socrates and the rigorous 
moderation of Aristotle. And I believe that we Christians who 
study and value the ancient literature and thought of the Greeks 
and Romans have a special responsibility to do our best to see that 
the teaching of their great moralists and political philosophers in 
this matter is not altogether forgotten and disregarded. 
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Faith, and in which art and faith remain independent of 

one another as regards the domains they occupy and the 
jeans they employ. 
The influx of faith on inspiration is not that of an efficient cause. 
spiration is not an effect or term, a thing surrendering itself 
assively to be moulded, for faith’s direct concern is with salvation 
one. Rather it is a sort of attraction and illumination, inspiration 
rawn to the transparency of faith. 
This inspiration is also attracted to concrete things. It tends of 
s nature to make something, to transform an idea into matter. It 
as in consequence an aptitude for accommodating itself to the 
yncrete things around it on which the artist depends for the shaping 
f his idea. And these concrete things are modified by time and 
vironment. 
It will be seen therefore that the problem of Catholic art is very 
tgely a problem of inspiration. What we have to consider is a 
olarity in inspiration, whereby it is drawn on the one hand to the 
aterial it must transform and on the other to the transparency of 
hich I have spoken. 
It is especially in the consideration of modern Catholic art that 
e have to examine inspiration. In other types of art it is usually 
rm and content that chiefly occupy us. If inspiration is considered 
e think of it as the artist’s idea for this particular work of art to 
hich the work is conformed. We do not consider the work as 
mformed to inspiration-in-itself regarded as a vital act of the 
ind. In scholastic language, inspiration produces an effect similar 
) itself considered as an actus or conceptus objectionis not as an 
tus formalis. But in modern art this very mental process is, in a 
ay, made the actual object of art and radically affects its content. 
> that what forces us to look more closely at inspiration, in this 


(rat, art is an art whose inspiration is influenced by the 
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matter of modern Catholic art, is not only the problem whick 
‘Catholic art’, on any showing, raises, but also the tendency in al 
modern art to make of inspiration more than an unconsciou! 
impulse. 

Inspiration is the creative action of the artist. It is a certain mentat 
elevation by which an artist perceives a form or certain luminou: 
relations between forms, and strives to express them. Maritain, in 
Art and Faith, says that while the poet continues the work o| 
Creation, the saint continues that of the Redemption. Both have 
the same end in view — divine perfection. But they differ in the 
way each tends to this end and in the aspect of divine perfection im 
which each tends to attain it. Redemption attains its end br 
subtracting and rarefying. It is a transcendental asceticism tha) 
sears into the creature through its very contingence, removing a: 
much as it can of the creature, emptying it of attraction to created 
things, almost leaving it with only its essence, sufficient to distinguisl 
it from nothing. The ultimate aim of this process is to implant it 
the creature divine perfection regarded in itself, which is God it 
his inner life. 

Creation attains its end differently. It is an additive process 
adding one perfection to another. These perfections are not th 
divine perfections in themselves — these can neither be added t 
nor substracted from — but the divine perfections as reflected anc 
imitated. The end that creation tends to is God’s perfection no 
in itself but as participated. And this additive approximatior 
constitutes the hierarchy of creatures. 

The artist continues the work of creation but also, proportionally 
the work of redemption, in its rarifying activity. Matter is a condition 
required by the very nature of art. But this matter is also, in a way 
an obstruction to the spirit, which must therefore reduce matte 
to a poverty of existence so that it offers the least resistance. And it 
this way art transcends matter since it is intellectual and th 
transcending of matter is the very root of intellectuality, as § 
Thomas says.’ This rarificative action adds to the intensity of th 
form expressed in proportion as the rarification is intensified. Her 
the addition of perfection proceeds from the rarification of matte! 
Creation presupposes redemption for the greater the simplicit 
1Ta, Q14, al. 
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nd clarity of the work the greater the beauty. And in this way 
ne form reduces matter to a poverty of existence to load it with 
S$ own riches. 

In this article I shall consider three types of art. I shall describe 
hem in turn, first from the point of view of their relation to the 
ifluence of redemption, then more fully, showing how the position 
dopted by each in this respect is worked out in relation to the other 
actor, that is, the influence of the concrete material in which the 
rtist works. 

First, then we have a type of art which recognizes in itself a 
imilarity with the work of redemption but takes this similarity 
or identity and attempts to attain the supreme beatific good. It 
ets itself up as a mysticism and virtually claims that the joy it 
ives is nothing less than that of the beatific vision. We have to 
emember that, given the Christian revelation, it is impossible for 
movement originating in a Christian civilization to lose sight 
Itogether of this supreme end of man. Our first type, then, is pure 
rt, art for art’s sake, the art of Rimbaud. It takes on Christian 
fappings as Lucifer, in the garden of Eden, takes on the trappings 
f wisdom, and tries to attain the end of redemption through the 
utter’s external signs. This is as if a stoic, whose asceticism is in 
§ externals similar to that of a Christian saint, were to put on the 
obes of a monk in order to be a Christian saint. 

The second type is that art which remains in its own sphere but in 
uch a way that it neither subordinates itself to the influence of 
edemption nor puts itself in the latter’s place. Into this group falls 
auch of the old pagan art. 

Thirdly there is the type of art which exists in subordination to 
ifferent external influences, among them that of redemption. And 
ll art coming into this group, I shall maintain, can and should be 
alled Catholic art. 

Before proceeding to my second, fuller description bringing in 
ne material factor, let me try to be more precise as to the nature 
f that factor. It is in fact the environment and society in which 
1e artist lives. This environment and society may be not the physical 
nvironment but a mental and moral environment which the artist 
hooses to live in and imagines he lives in. And this explains why 
zany of the great artists live more in the past than in the present. 
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A work of art necessarily requires an environment and a society’ 
This is because every one, including the artist, who is born into 4 
society, is powerfully influenced by the ideas of that society. But the 
ideas of a society are never expressed in a purely immaterial and 
abstract way but in a way that is material, tangible and vivid, since 
it is natural for a man to think in sensible images. All abstract and 
immaterial ideas of a people, if they are vital, permeate the lives of 
the people almost entirely and are transformed into a vivid idiom. 
It is on this sensible expression or idiom that the artist, as everyone 
in that society, is moulded and shaped. This expression is already 
art in germ — inchoative as the scholastics would say. If the artist 
is not influenced by the society in which he lives he is influenced 
by some other, but this other influence is invariably founded on 
the artist’s reactions to his own society. In this way the lack of 
Christianity in the society in which an artist lives makes him long 
for a Christian society. And here it must be noted that inspiration 
is in this way independent of society, for it does not assimilate to 
itself whatever society tries to impose on it or has to give it but 
whatever conforms to its own individual nature. The Catholic 
inspiration requires faith and society, as necessary conditions, not 
as necessary causes. 

The work of art results mostly from the impact of the inspiration 
on the environment. We can now examine our three types in the 
light of this principle. 

The first type I spoke about was of an art which sets itself up as 
the ultimate end and thus imitates the redemptive rarification. I 
said that this rarificative process, which is one of the characteristics 
of the actus formalis of inspiration, was for modern artists not merely 
an unconscious process but an object of reflexion. In philosophy, 
when anything proceeds from commonsense, which is the ground 
of philosophy, to philosophical reflexion, the first stages of this 
reflexion are always imperfect, exaggerating that aspect of reality 
which is the object of reflexion at the cost of the others and so 
falling into error. An example of this is Parmenides who was the 
first to make the unity of being an object of philosophical reflexion, 
and stressed only the unity denying its multiplicity. Similarly this 
first type of art stretches simplicity, which is the exclusion of the 
superfluous, to mutilation, which is the exclusion of the essential. 
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An example of this is Leger’s mosaic on the porch of the Assy 
Church. This type of art tries not only to mutilate but to remove 
he matter entirely, to get at pure subsistent painting, the pure idea, 
ike Plato’s ‘subsistent universal’ or his ‘ethereal soul’, to liberate 
which the matter of the body must be destroyed. But since this 
by the very nature of art is impossible, the only alternative is to 
dissimulate’ matter out of existence. This is done by removing 
every recognizable shape, reconstructing it into arbitrary or pseudo- 
forms, or by making unconnected or unintelligible associations. 
his is only idealism in another form. And from this follows a 
plurality of styles, because each new style is a new attempt to 
reconcile the destruction of matter—an absurdity —and its 
lissimulation — a hypocrisy. This type of art is similar to natural 
mysticism. Natural mysticism is artificial and forced and tries to 
achieve its end by technique. Christian mysticism under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, is spontaneous. The only possible natural 
mysticism, as Maritain says in Redeeming the Time, is a mysticism 
shat is against the very grain of nature. Hence the multiplicity of 
echniques. Similarly, in this type of art, the destruction of matter 
$ against the very grain of art. Hence the multiplicity of styles. 
[he artists of this group are Picasso, Matisse, Braque and Leger. 

But the evil does not stop there. The dissimulation of matter can 
ake on a specifically Christian colour. What I said about environ- 
ment becomes relevant at this point. For what we now have to 
onsider is the usurpation not only of the Christian end, which is 
edemption, but of Christian means, which is the Christian 
nvironment. Matter now is not dissimulated but treated in a way 
nore similar to its treatment in Christian art. What heresy is to 
Christian doctrine, this art is to Christian art. Heresy is chiefly 
m attempt at lowering the mysteries of the Christian revelation to 
he level of pagan or rationalistic theories. It is something pagan 
utting on a Christian garb. Hence the hypocrisy of the first type 
f modern art is here doubled. A heresy usually begins to exist 
recause of evil conditions within the Church, and this~ heresy 
3 a reaction against the art produced by religious commerce. It 
omes from artists who have been converted to Catholicism but have 
reserved the ideas and traditions of the first type of art: or from 
nfidel artists working for Catholic patrons: or from Catholic patrons 
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who would prefer a heresy to Catholic lukewarmness. In this group; 
falls Matisse’s Chapel at Vence. If we have to choose between this: 
kind of art and religious commerce we should choose the secondt 
because religious commerce, as Maritain says, is something that! 
can be looked at without being seen. 

Our second type is that art which, keeping in its own order, is 
not subordinate to the end of redemption but to some other end.. 
In this group falls the Mexican mural movement which has Marxist 
leanings and is the greatest single movement in modern art. 

And now for our third type. This art, keeping itself in its own! 
order, without infringing on the domain of redemption, puts itself 
in subordination to it. In some cases this subordination is proximate: 
and direct, and this is the highest level that Catholic art can reach.. 
Here the asceticism of the soul inflows into the asceticism of art 
through the impulse of grace. The supreme example of this is 
Roualt, whom André Suares calls the monk of modern painting. 
All the great qualities of a monk are present in this most eminent 
representative of modern Catholic art. First of all, the asceticism 
of the Christian life and of art of which I have spoken. The asceticisn: 
of the Christian life directly affects the art of the Catholic artist, 
because this asceticism removes every obstacle to grace, and when 
grace inflows into the soul, it drenches it with divinity. And second, 
obedience. Roualt says, ‘I am obedient, but it is within the province 
of anyone to revolt; more difficult it is to obey silently certain inner 
images and to pass one’s life searching for sincere and appropriate 
means of expression for our temperament and our talent, if we have 
any’. This obedience to these inner images is also indirectly obedience 
to grace because these images have been formed under its influence 
and elevated by it. And thirdly, a conviction in the sanctity of 
labour. For labour, specially this labour of art, is a sort of ‘follow 
through’ of the impulses of grace, from which this labour draws its 
sanctity. 

Every art, as I have said, is in some way influenced by the idea: 
of its times. The predominant ideas of our time are all rooted ir 
those of suffering and sin, both of which are directly connectec 
with redemption. Sin brought about and, as St Augustine says 
even merited our redemption. At the same time this sin was ou 
poverty in the spirit and in the flesh. This poverty is our image anc 
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likeness. In this very poverty, the poverty of the flesh, suffering, 
was the Redemption effected. It was in conformity with the nature 
of redemption to use suffering — perhaps its most important 
natural means — because suffering is, like redemption, rarificative. 
In creation, we were formed in the similitude of God. Through sin, 
this similitude was disfigured and clouded and replaced by the image 
of suffering. But in Jesus Christ, as on the veil of Veronica and on the 
Cross, both these were united, so that, after the Redemption, it is 
almost impossible to attain to the similitude of God except through 
suffering. 

Redemptive suffering is affirmed of our Lord and of us analogically 
with what Suarez calls the analogy of intrinsic attribution. It is 
affirmed of us and of Jesus Christ intrinsically. But our suffering 
has its value and almost its being from its dependence on his. 
Suffering now is not an ugliness that disfigures and replaces the 
image of beatitude on our souls. It is the means to beatitude, and 
in as much as we approximate to the exemplar Jesus Christ in 
suffering, we approximate to him in glory. 

This is what Rouault expresses in one of his greatest works, 
The Miserere, a series of lithographs and engravings on the horrors 
of the war. In the midst of the suffering people, the figure of Jesus 
Christ in agony on the Cross and on the veil of Veronica continually 
appears. He has no place in the horrors of the war except that he 
is the examplar of all suffering, wherever it be. Parallel to this idea 
of the end towards which Jesus Christ uses suffering, is the idea of 
the end towards which men use suffering. This end is sin. The 
first cause of suffering is sin and as St Thomas says, every effect 
tends back to its first cause?— in the hands of men, suffering actually 
does. This sin is made clear in the loss of dignity in the sinner. Now 
man effects this loss of dignity in other men to increase his own sin 
and pleasure: clowns, prostitutes and the like. But dignity is so 
natural to man that it must appear in vice in an assumed form at 
least. This is the dignity of respectability of fashion. The bourgeois 
and lawyers are in this group. When all these dignities fail there is 
the dignity of straightforwardness in vice. These dignities are the 
chief objects of satire, especially of Rouault’s satire. 


2Ta, QI2, al. 
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Satire usually does nothing else than show this incongruity of | 
sin and assumed dignity, for the combination is in itself an 
incongruity. But in the clowns whom Rouault loves there is in their 
very clownishness a sadness and dignity, for in this way they 
approximate to the exemplar Jesus Christ who was made a clown 
for our sakes before Herod and his bourgeoisie. Yet this loss of 
dignity, this suffering, this contempt of the world is the real dignity. 
It is the dignity ‘more wonderfully renewed’ by Jesus Christ, to 
use the words with which the Church prays at the offertory of the 
Mass. The clown is for Rouault a saint. There is nothing more 
beautiful in all French painting than the painting of our Lord 
mocked by the soldiers: from the depths of the canvas the colour 
starts in flashes as if lashed, like the body of our Lord, and issuing 
in blood and flames. There never was in all painting any greater 
explorer of the mystery of suffering, especially of the suffering of 
Christ, who, while being drawn up into the beatific vision, suffered 
as no man ever did or ever will. Rouault is, in his own way, the 
theologian of suffering. 

Among those whose art falls under the direct influence of faith 
we must number also Mére Genéviéve, a Benedictine nun, and Pére 
Couturier, a Dominican and the greatest of Dominican painters 
since Beato Angelico. Their art is not an art that searches for 
suffering explicitly, but more a result of the great suffering of spiritual 
aridity which ascetics in the supernatural religion of Christ often 
experience. Hence in their work the stress is more on the mystical 
joy allowed to suffering and almost identical with it — for in our 
Christian religion, as Maritain says somewhere, great love is like 
great pain. 

I have said that every artist requires a society, whether it is the 
one he is living in or some other. For this reason every Catholic 
artist has yearned for a Catholic society: for the past, not because 
it was the past but because the past had a Catholic culture and a 
Catholic atmosphere in which the Catholic artist could live as in a 
natural atmosphere. Every great Catholic artist thinks in this strain 
about the past. These men, like Rouault, who are the greatest of our 
time, seem to be stray artisans that the Christian centuries have sent 
down into our times that we may be great. Rouault says: ‘I do not 
feel as if I belong to this modern life on the streets where we are 
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walking at his moment: my real life is back in the age of the 
Cathedrals’. 

Finally, there is art which shows an indirect and remote influence 
of the Faith. In this group falls Orozco, who is not a Catholic, but 
undoubtedly, with the exception of Rouault, the greatest artist of our 
times. Orozco is strongly, though indirectly, influenced by the faith 
because he comes from a country and civilization Christian in its 
thought and idiom, also because the subjects he deals with require 
a solution and for anyone with a Christian background the solution 
is Christian charity. For Orozco suffering is not something leading 
to redemption, or something directed to Jesus Christ, but something 
inflicted by man only. This suffering only the emissaries of Christ 
can take away, because they have taken it on themselves. His 
Franciscans and Lepers in the Preparatorio in Mexico City falls in 
the great tradition of Christian art and in this he surpasses even 
Giotto. For him, ostensibly a Marxist, the Marxist revolution is 
nothing else but bloodshed and the quoting of texts to support all 
that the leaders of the people do, as the great frescoes at Guadalajara 
show. It is amazing that a real convert to a new faith should look 
on his new found faith with such despair and cynicism. In the 
frescoes of Guadalajara the leaders and their victims are depicted 
with a pathos and an irony that excels perhaps even Rouault himself. 
But behind all this frenzy it seems that the solution to the suffering 
has been given, and given by Jesus Christ. If Orozco has any 
execrations for the Cross of Christ it is because it appears to him 
that the cross has not always given the solution, this salvation, and 
that it has too often withheld it. Orozco’s murals, as strong and 
glorious as any in that great ascetic medium of fresco, are like the 
pages of a great infidel manuscript in which the embers of the 
Primitive Revelation are hidden in blasphemies. 
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Belief in the Trinity by Dom Mark Pontifex. Pp. 91 (Longmans) 5s. éd. 


THE statement of the Council of Florence, that in the Trinity ‘all is 
common’ to the Three Persons ‘except where there is an opposition of 
relation’ (Denz. 703) contains the key to the doctrine of the Trinity: 
each Person is constituted by its relation to the others. Whether this 
principle is implied in the concrete approach of the Fathers to the Three 
Persons, or it is elaborated in a philosophical study of the structure of 
relations, it lies at the core of the traditional explanations of the Trinitarian 
life of God. The interest of theologians is therefore somewhat piquantly 
aroused when Dom Mark suggests a ‘better explanation’ than the usual 
considerations on relations (p. 54). 

Up to this passage, at the start of chap. vi, the book goes over classical 
ground, in a way, however, which is not altogether satisfactory to the 
present reviewer. Whereas it is a fair outline of the Church’s official 
doctrine, with an account of Augustinian-Thomistic speculation, there 
are significant omissions. No mention is made of the problems connected 
with Filioque. The question of distinct relations of the soul with the 
distinct divine Persons is not even envisaged. The psychological analogy 
of the Trinity (the Word proceeding by way of understanding and the 
Spirit by way of love) holds the whole field, Richard of St Victor’s 
comparison (Lover, Beloved and mutual Love) and the Franciscan school’s 
ontological analogy (the Word proceeding by way of nature and the Spirit 
by way of liberality) being ignored. The author seems also easily satisfied 
with an intellectualistic definition of mysteries, which apparently leaves 
no room to Gabriel Marcel’s more personalistic approach. All this points 
to a rather heavily Thomistic standpoint, with which we would have no 
quarrel if the impression was not conveyed to the reader that such is 
simply the Church’s doctrine. 

When we come to Dom Mark’s personal contribution, we deal, however, 
with highly interesting matter. Since he finds that ‘to some minds at least’ 
(p. 52) — which fail to rise high enough in analogical thinking — the 
notion of relation does not exclude limitation from God’s life, the author 
attempts to by-pass the difficulty. If indeed ‘insofar as a relation is not 
its correlative it lacks that precise mode of being which its correlative 
has, and to this extent implies limitation’ (p. 52), the dilemma is avoided 
once it is shown that there is a distinction of relations which implies no 
limitation, and that this mode of relation is applicable to God. This 
Dom Mark rightly professes to discover in the relations between persons: 
‘Distinction between persons joined by knowledge and love is, even in 
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the human sphere, a positive perfection. Unity between distinct individuals 
is a unique kind of perfection, different from unity in a single individual’ 
(p. 67). The latter limits the individual and is accordingly excluded from 
the life of God; the former brings him to perfection and may be asserted 
of God. Hence ‘there is no contradiction in asserting distinction as well 
as unity in God, because distinction is not a mere negation’ (p. 64). This 
derives from a sound analysis of the mutual relationships of human 
persons. Through a process of analogical application to God it opens 
valuable insights into the Trinitarian life. Reading the whole chapter 
where Dom Mark develops this way of approach to the doctrine of the 
Trinity is a rewarding experience which counterweights the somewhat 
pedestrian unfolding of the other chapters of the book. 

Some questions, however, may well be suggested to the author.— If 
Person applies to God in the plural, as ‘one-in-many’ at the highest 
peak of analogy possible, in what sense does he speak of God as a Person? 
(v. gr. p. 39) —If we cannot know why God is Three Persons rather 
than two or four (p. 70), what is the exact scope of the psychological 
analogy, which logically excludes both less and more than Three Persons? 
— Finally we fear that Dom Mark reads beyond St Thomas when he 
writes that all Three Persons of the Trinity ‘together are our Father’ 
(p. 79). We are ‘sons of the whole Trinity’ (III, q. xxiii, a.2) and God is 
indeed our Father ‘according to the analogy of grace’ (I, q. xxxiii, a.3). 
Yet St Thomas avoids saying that the Trinity is our Father. For this 
would make ‘Father’ a substantial rather than a personal term, and 
therefore equally applicable to each of the Three Persons. But — among 
other difficulties — this is opposed to the accepted doctrine on the 
‘missions’ of the Persons: the Son’s mission whereby we become adopted 
sons makes us sons of the Father in a sense in which we are not sons of 
the whole Trinity. Whence the question: How is Dom Mark’s reading 
of St Thomas compatible with the fact that we are ‘filii in Filio’? 

GEORGE H. TAVARD 


La Théologie Catholique au milieu du XXe siécle by Roger Aubert. Pp. 101 
(Casterman, Tournai and Paris). 


No living English Catholic is mentioned in this book. There is nothing 
surprising about that, but it brings home to one that the great events in 
the history of Catholic thought during the past fifty, and especially the 
past fifteen, years are associated exclusively with France, Germany and 
Belgium — the past fifteen years, because the startling efflorescence 
which occurred at the end of the war was already showing its first signs 
in 1939 and owed a good deal to the experiences of the war years. 

Pp. Aubert has written a sort of illustrated guide to the present state of 
affairs in Catholic theology. It is altogether reliable and characterized 
by good sense and open-mindedness. The first chapter, on the ‘biblical 
renewal’, summarizes in a most clear and convenient form what has 
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been said, often enough, elsewhere ; if I may be allowed to mount al 
hobby-horse for a moment, I would remark that Catholic exegetes might ; 
take a rest from slapping one another on the back to consider the effects | 
of their achievements on the problem of inspiration — P. Aubert's: 
chapters make it clearer than ever that one can allow for the effects of ' 
human weakness in the sacred writings to an extent which makes it very 
difficult to see in them the effects of a special divine providence. But that: 
is none of P. Aubert’s business. His second chapter, on ‘the liturgical 
and patristic renewals’, is equally euvre de vulgarization, for the tendencies 
to extravagance which he notices have already been noticed and (it seems) | 
definitively judged by acknowledged authorities — not that P. Aubert) 
makes any claim to originality or that any complaint lies against these 
admirable pages. 

But it is in his last two chapters, as it seems to me, that P. Aubert is 
most valuable. Here we get an account of the recent revival of theology 
in its most fundamental form, the contemplation of the Christian mysteries. 
The titles of these chapters, which may be translated ‘facing the modern 
world’ and ‘the impact of existentialism and of the ecumenical movement’, 
may come as a surprise after what has just been said about them; but 
there should be no surprise — the contemplation of the Christian mysteries 
should both spring from and promote a true engagement. P. Aubert is, 
of course, in sympathy with /a théologie nouvelle (he might have pointed 
out that the expression was coined by its opponents) and refers very 
pertinently to ‘theologians who lack a historical sense and think that the 
same timeless immutability must be attributed to the expression of 
religious truths as to mathematical abstractions’ (p. 51). Perhaps the 
most useful discussion is that of “Christian humanism’. P. Aubert makes 
it clear that there are at present two currents of thought, which can be 
indicated briefly only by using the rather unpleasing adjectives 
‘incarnational’ and ‘eschatological’; P. Teilhard de Chardin is probably 
the outstanding representative of the first and P. Bouyer is certainly the 
chief contributor to the second. P. Aubert concludes wisely that there are 
truths on both sides and that the task of harmonizing them has still to be 
accomplished. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


Jalons pour une théologie du laicat by Yves M.-J. Congar, 0.P. Pp. 684 
(Editions du Cerf) 1,500 francs. 


Ir is curious that so timely a book has not received more attention in this 
country though it is possible that the problem of the position (and function) 
of the laity in the Church arouses little interest here because, as in other 
related fields, generally speaking it has not been realized that any problem 
exists. A short summary of the plan of the book will furnish some 
indication both of its method and contents. After an introduction on 
the present problem and a chapter concerned with the definition of a 
layman we come to the first part called Positions whose two chapters 
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ii and iii of the book) — Position d’une théologie du laicat and Position 
lu laicat state the problem fairly and squarely and form the plan which 
s developed in the rest of the work. Fr Congar’s book is conceived on a 
vast scale, and though possibly it was inevitable that it should be so— 
i theology of the lay state means on a last analysis a tractatus de ecclesia 
written from an unusual angle —it is a pity that the work has reached 
such unwieldy proportions. 

It is refreshing to find Fr Congar offering us a definition of a layman 
yn a more comprehensive and positive scale than is usual: ‘Les laics sont 
uppelés 4 la méme fin que les clercs ou les moines—a savoir la jouissance 
Je notre héritage de fils de Dieu — mais leur condition est de poursuivre 
2t d’obtenir cette fin sans faire l'économie de I’engagement dans le 
mouvement de ce monde . . . Les laics sont appelés a faire I’ceuvre de 
Dieu dans ce monde. La mission totale de l’Eglise, correspondant au 
olan de Dieu, veut que le régne du Seigneur se prépare dans et par cette 
réation a l’achévement de laquelle "homme doit coopérer.’ Fr Congar 
adds this quotation from Pius XII: ‘The laity should be increasingly 
conscious not only of belonging to the Church but of being the Church’ 
quoted on page 80). 

Fr Congar develops the implications of the above quotations largely 
yn the same lines as in Vraie et fausse réforme dans I’ Eglise. The Church 
Ss not solely the activity exercised by the Pope and the bishops in 
communion with him, it is also the community of the faithful. Both 
aspects need to be borne in mind, hierarchical structure and life as a 
community. The renewal of pastoral methods (Fr Congar refers to France 
darticularly, but the need for such a renewal elsewhere is all too obvious) 
n the post-war years is chiefly concerned to ensure that both these aspects 
of hierarchy and community are given proper emphasis, thus presenting 
the Church in her two-fold dimension by a liturgical celebration that is 
not divorced from the faithful and a life of Christian thought and 
apostolate implicating the whole body (p. 83). 

Fr Congar goes on in the second part to deal with the laity in the 
Church’s life in its categories of community life and priestly, royal, 
srophetic and apostolic functions. What he writes of the priestly function 
of the laity is clear and to the point thus contrasting with much that is 
yague and often misconceived in other writing on this subject. The 
faithful are not the ministers of the Eucharist but participate in it by 
ronsenting, receiving, by uniting themselves. “By desire (voto) the people 
offer the victim which the priest offers by his ministry (ministerio).’ That 
tatement from Albert the Great could be matched by many others 
several of them are quoted or referred to by Fr Congar) in the early 
Middle Ages. The function of the faithful in the offering of the Eucharist 
—it is in no wise that of a public power of celebrating — is connected 
10t with their priestly quality, in any case not with a power conferred 
it baptism or confirmation, but with the fact that being in the unity of 
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the Church they are in the Body of Christ and that the offering of this 
Body is also theirs (p. 280). In the view of the authors of this period i 
was not a question of stating that the faithful unite themselves spiritually 
to a liturgical action effected only by hierarchical priests in virtue of 4 
special priestly and personal power (that seems to be the view commonly) 
held to-day) but also that the faithful contribute by their faith and prayer 
to the effective and efficacious celebration of this liturgical action, fon 
it is not indeed the work of priests, but that of the whole Church in the 
unity of which alone the powers of their ministry are valid. Fr Congan 
quotes Stephen of Autun (De sacramen. altaris, c. 13): “quotquot sunt de 
corpore Christi quod est Ecclesia salutantur et eorum suffragia postulantur' 
quorum fides per gratiam Dei adjuvat fieri tanta mysteria’. 

In the other two chapters (i.e. on the royal and prophetic functions of 
the Church) Fr Congar studies the traditional réle of the laity (in councils. 
elections, the réle of the community in the regulation of its own life, ir 
the executive power of the Church etc.). Some readers of these pages 
may be surprised to find how extensive in the past has been the part 
played by the laity in the life of the Church — abuses apart of course: 
of these history offers an abundance of well-known examples. Fr Congar 
shows that such activity is derived not from any ruling power inherent 
in the laity but from the principle of consent which belongs ‘to the most 
ancient, the purest and the most constant tradition’. This principle of 
consent he characterizes as one non de structure mais de vie. And he 
adds : ‘La tradition trés ferme de l’Eglise a en effet toujours été, ici, 
dunir au principe hiérarchique (plan de structure) celui de consentement 
communautaire (plan de vie)’ (p. 333). He quotes Celestine I (Nullus 
invitis detur episcopus) and St Leo the Great (Qui praefuturus est omnibus 
ab omnibus eligatur) in support of the statement. The thesis of the book can 
be summed up as a plea for an adult laity who shall be treated as adults — 
for their liberation from the state of being what has been termed ‘spiritua 
proletarians’ (because they are functionless). The present times require 
that we ‘should not lament but act and act quickly. For if, as Pius X] 
pointed out, the great scandal of the Church of the nineteenth century 
was the loss of the working class, it will possibly be said in the future 
that the great sin of the baptized in the twentieth century was not to have 
been Catholics’ (p. 487). 

In the course of a short review it is difficult to do justice to this importan 
book; so large a canvas requires to be viewed at a distance. It migh 
indeed have been better had Fr Congar written a book shorter by hal 
and developed the main points of his thesis with less attention to detail 
(After all the book is called Jalons; one wonders what proportions th 
definitive work will assume.) The ‘documentation’ is impressive but i 
would have been an advantage, I believe, had there been less of it for i 
becomes ridiculous when, for example, an anecdote of Cardinal Gasquet’s 
quoted from a C.T.S. pamphlet which appeared in 1914, is given a thre 
line footnote like this: ‘F. A. Card. Gasquet, The Layman in the Pre 
Reformation Parish, Londres, 1914, p. I s (cité par G. Brom, De Leek i 
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@ Kerkgeschiednis, dans Annalen van het Thijmgenootschap, 37 (1949), 
P. 24-44; cf. p. 30.’ In spite of its length this book is probably more 
ecessary in English-speaking countries than in France; it is to be hoped 
lat excessive caution, engendered by recent events among the French 
ominicans, will not prevent its speedy translation into English. 
LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


e role du laicat dans l’église by G. Philips. (Casterman). 


0 those who are accustomed to think of the Church as an Institution 
hich has a ready answer to all human problems, it must be a source of 
onstant surprise that she has so little to say about the part of the over- 
yhelming majority of her members in her work. The operative word is, 
f course, ‘ready’: for the possession by the Church of the whole truth 
wust not be taken as absolving the faithful from all effort in finding it 
ut. What is truly surprising, therefore, is that the faithful have only 
ist begun to ask this question with any real insistence. 

Writers on this subject tend to fall into two categories: on the one hand 
re those who think of it in terms of equipping an élite among the laity 
) carry the Faith where the clergy cannot go and on the other are those 
tho think of it as something more fundamental: something which may 
e described in many ways, among them perhaps as the bringing of the 
fe of prayer and the life of this world into a single mental focus. 

Of these two approaches English people will on the whole favour the 
econd: for the first, leading as it does to the conception of ‘Catholic 
.ction’ as it has come to be understood, suggests something too akin 
9 the applying of a sixteenth century solution to a twentieth century 
roblem. 

By his choice of a title the writer of this book —a Professor of Theology 
t Louvain — shows that he prefers the second approach: he is concerned 
ith the people of God, the whole people, not merely the enthusiastic 
sw. In the literature of his subject — which is now, thank God, becoming 
lentiful — his book comes as a salutary damper after a period of excessive 
ptimism. Wishful thinking (to take one key aspect of the problem) has 
ome to assume that the man in the world has only to consecrate his 
10ughts and actions to God at intervals for these thoughts and actions 
> become ‘prayers’. But, as Chanoine Philips remarks, this would 
spresent a dilution of the traditional concept of prayer, which requires 
n unbroken minimum of attention'to God — St Augustine’s ‘affectuosa 
ttentio ad Deum’. The problem is not to be resolved so easily. Giving a 
2al acceptance (as distinct from the nominal of other, ivory tower 
1eologians) to the idea that the laity must not have a diminished hold 
n secular things, the main burden of his book is to establish that the 
ity’s problem is not to be resolved at the price of a devaluation of 
-aditional ascetic and devotional standards. This, at the present time, 
as something well worth saying. Chanoine Philips has established it, at all 
1e chief levels of experience, with exceptional clarity. LANCE WRIGHT 
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Scottish Catechism of Christian Doctrine. Pp. 128 (Collins Clear 
Press) Cloth 2s., limp Is. 6d. 


One half of the world, says the proverb, doesn’t know how the o 

half lives. Something similar is true of Catholics just now, on the ment 
plane; one half of the Church doesn’t know how the other half thin 
and feels. This statement is not meant to refer to the horizontal 

between educated and uneducated, between the intellectuals and tk 
pious charwomen; that is a difference that is permanent and should ny 
be a gulf at all really. No, but at the present there is something like} 
vertical mental separation into two groups which goes right down fros 
cardinals to char-women, though clearest amongst the educated clerg; 
Two different views, or presentations, or renderings, or blueprints, or whai 
ever you like to call them, of the same Catholic religion, exist side by sid} 

On one hand you have the school of thought which has been growir 
steadily stronger for the last century, and which has found its mo: 
articulate voice in the liturgical movement, and such kindred movemen’ 
as the scriptural, catechetical, missiological and sociological an 
‘ecumenical’ revivals. It is the school of those who are filled with th 
enthusiastic spirit of the apostolate, and who are supremely intereste 
in the points of impact between Faith and the ordinary man. The conquest 
of modern psychology and modern scholarship are seen by these ¢ 
magnificent aids for bringing the old Faith to the new world. We need 
name for this rather vaguely-defined but quite recognizable army ¢ 
crusaders; let us give them as an emergency title, the “flesh-and-bloo 
school. They are often innovators by temperament. They realize th 
existence of the faithful, and the outsiders, as people of flesh and bloox 
and they want to put the Catholic religion into flesh-and-blood tern 
to reach them. Often they have no worldly prudence and little patience 
Usually they overestimate the effect of reason and underestimate tt 
inertia of human nature. 

And now for the other mass-group. To be consistent in our terminolos 
we should call them the ‘skeleton’ school of thought, and indeed thei 
would be a certain fitness in it, for they are wholly concerned abot 
permanent structure, and they don’t mind a bit if its appearance rath 
frightens people off. But ‘skeleton’ would sound too uncomplimentar 
and we must try to do this group justice, especially since they are actual 
the dominating group in the Church to-day. They, also, often see then 
selves as crusaders, actively setting Catholic affairs in order, and makit 
the Faith more efficient. Let us call them, tentatively and provisionall 
the ‘high-and-dry’ school. They are to some extent temperamental 
conformist, but by no means necessarily ‘conservative’, still less are th 
‘the Church dormant’. They are the organizers, the administrators, tl 
staff officers, the money-raisers, the reliable routineers, the responsibilit 
takers, the superiors; not necessarily the power-seekers by any mean 
The professorial exponents of theology and canon law for instance, a 
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ety per cent high-and-drys, yet certainly not personal power-seekers. 
e feeling of the high-and-drys about the Faith is more as of the Citadel 
God, to which men are called to submit, rather than of an apostolate 
which men are to be persuaded. The scriptures they are deepest in are 
mzinger and the New Code. The appeal of these, they think, needs 
be reinforced by the motivating emotions of fear and love, but the 
Otional appeal they leave to others. As for the need of appealing 
the imagination, it would hardly occur to them. They themselves are 
cupied with fundamentals, with ensuring the earthly survival of the 
ystical Body. They are too busy to read much. They are without 
agination. Or at any rate after thirty they pretend they are. Is it unfair 
call them high-and-drys? Perhaps it is, but it’s done now. 

No doubt both these groups or tendencies or tempers are necessary 
the Church, and no doubt it is desirable that they should know what 
oh other are thinking about, and even that they should often be united 
the same persons, especially in the successors of the apostles; and the 
sat strength of the Church in the past was that this often happened. 
oking back to the nineteenth century, one may see Cardinal Newman 
pure ‘flesh-and-blood’ school, and Cardinal Cullen as pure ‘high-and- 
y’; on the other hand, Cardinal Manning in some ways was a spectacular 
bodiment of both schools, and in a more natural fashion so was 
rdinal Mercier. Could a Cardinal Mercier easily happen to-day? — 
at is a problem for the Church to settle, and for the successors of that 
Peter who managed to accommodate St Paul inside the Church, and 
en in Rome! 

Do the flesh-and-blood school know what is in the minds of the high- 
d-drys? Those of them who belong to the clergy or to religious orders 
, because they themselves were trained as high-and-drys. On the other 
nd, the laity never quite realize what it is all about; if they are born 
tholics they may identify high-and-dryness with the Church and revolt 
ainst it, or they may come to accept the tension as being a matter of 
rying temperament in priests (as in a way it is) and make the best of it, 
between mild and bitter so to speak; and if they are converts it is 
ite possible in some cases that they may never really hear of the high- 
d-drys except as a distant rumour. an 
Do the high-and-drys know what the flesh-and-bloods are thinking 
d talking about? No, on the whole they are too busy to bother about 
or take it seriously. For them the flesh-and-bloods are children getting 
sorbed in trifles; the children can be allowed to play about, and if 
2y go too far can easily be disciplined by the grown-ups. Occasionally, 
“a kind of miracle of short-circuiting, some notion started by the 
sh-and-bloods may get round to the high-and-drys by way of superior 
thority, and then of course they sit up and take notice, but with 
prepared minds. Such an episode was the decree of Pius X on Children’s 
ymmunion, and another was the Easter Vigil. 
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One most striking contemporary instance of what is liable to happe 
is the matter of catechism revision. The revising of the average nineteen 
century national catechism is an obvious and urgent pastoral necessit | 
whether catechisms are regarded as material for priestly instruction 4 
Mass, or as booklets to be learned by children. In either case the catechisnt 
were grotesquely unsuitable for the purpose, and could only be mac 
serviceable by a drastic process of translating-as-you-go-along int 
concrete images and current speech, a process which few priests ant 
still fewer teacher-catechists were equal to. So far so good. Catechisni 
revision was necessary, it had been urged strongly for a generation or s 
by most of the flesh-and-blood school of thought, and during the las 
dozen years it has been or is being actually carried out in country afte 
country except England. But observe what has happened: in every cas 
as soon as catechism-revision was decided on, the high-and-drys hay, 
found themselves in charge of the proceedings as a matter of course, an 
in every case those countries are now saddled with a catechism whic 
has all the educational, psychological and spiritual defects of the forme 
one, only intensified and lengthened; so that the flesh-and-bloods of th 
catechetical movement (and on the Continent they are as notable a ban 
of brothers, of like-minded self-forgetful apostles, as ever rolled up the: 
sleeves to work with Christ) instead of going ahead to gather the harves 
of a victory for commonsense, have to start all over again the wear 
struggle to ‘explain’, or rather translate, a hopelessly unpsychologicé 
text to their catechists so that the latter can somehow try to repeat th 
same process with their young children and their converts and th 
unscholastic laity in general. 

The only exception seems to be Germany, where the revised Catechist 
— still in an experimental stage — seems to be of a practical brevity an 
a practical simplicity of language. 

The latest of these revised Catechisms comes rather close to our ow 
business and bosoms, for it is the new Scotish Catechism of Christic 
Doctrine, now published by Collins Clear Type Press, and very we 
produced too. Up till now Scotland has used the same Catechism ¢ 
England and Wales, but in religion as in politics Scots now like to asse 
their existence as a nation, and no mere province. Let us first briefi 
compare the new Catechism with the old one (still in use south of tt 
Border of course) and then ask how the new one will appear to the variot 
streams of Catholic thought which go to make up the ‘flesh-and-bloos 
influence. 

The old Catechism had 410 questions and answers; the new one hs 
700. This is the full-text edition, to be used in ‘upper classes of the Senic 
Secondary Schools’: for practical purposes it may be called an adu 
Catechism. Shorter versions are promised later on for primary schoo 
and lower secondary forms, but the foreword says that for the prese! 
they must all, from the age of seven and upwards, use this adult editio1 
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| which some hundreds of answers are marked with asterisks or daggers 
yr the younger age-groups. An unpedagogical arrangement, but one 
hich will ensure a large sale for this first text, and so keep down the 
rice. (In passing we may note that the text is adorned with some drawings, 
ut as they are mostly of a symbolic kind these too, like most of the text, 
ill be useless to the primary schoolchildren into whose hands the book 
to be put.) 

Why has the Scottish catechism the record-breaking number of 700 
nswers (previous record held by the French National Catechism with 
07)? Apparently because it began modelling itself on the Baltimore 
315) and then found itself unwilling to drop the answers of the English 
atechism. Pretty well all these, including the Christian’s Rule of life, 
Yaily exercise, and Virtues and Vices, are still in, but instead of keeping 
1e separate chapters for the above sections, their answers are now 
sdistributed amongst the main sections of Creed, Prayer, Sacraments 
nd Commandments, though they often appear as extra to the numbered 
uestions. Also the compilers have gone on the principle of getting in 
very point of theology or canon law explicitly, leaving nothing to be 
upplied by the teacher: for instance there are now eleven questions on 
ndulgences, instead of the one which sufficed before. A number of new 
neological terms, definitions, and divisions are introduced (e.g. ‘How 
re we incorporated in Christ?’ ‘What do you mean by the Redemption?’ 
Which sacraments are called sacraments of the dead?’ ‘What is a sacra- 
aental character?’ and such-like). There are thirteen long new answers 
n the Mystical Body. 

One disconcerting little difference between the old and new catechisms 
3 the displacement of the familiar first two questions: Who made you? 
Vhy did God make you? Evidently this beginning was too illogical for 
he compiler. He relegated these two questions to the chapter on Creation, 
nd the Catechism now begins: Who is God? God is the Supreme Spirit 
vyho alone exists of Himself and is infinitely perfect. This answer has a 
lagger, indicating that the seven-year-olds are due to memorize it. 
Nouldn’t they perhaps have been happier with the answer provided in 
ome of the other revised Catechisms: God is our Father in heaven? 

And now to our little enquiry as to how helpful the Scottish Catechism 
vill appear to certain currents of thought whether in Scotland or elsewhere. 

The Scripture enthusiast, who wants to bring the inspired Word of 
jod into vital connexion with doctrine, will be disappointed with this 
ook. Some new probative texts from New Testament are introduced, 
or the four Marks of the Church and so on. But except for five lines in 
.note on the Rule of Faith (page 54) there is no mention of the Bible 
s such, and the casual reader could be forgiven if he concluded that the 
cots were falling into the Marcionite heresy of rejecting the inspiration 
f the Old Testament. This would be a libel, for Moses and Mount Sinai 
re mentioned with the Ten Commandments, and there are no less than 
, dozen questions on Adam and Eve. 
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The liturgical movement receives still less encouragement. The onl 
concession to the liturgical view-point is a List of Principal Feasts of tha 
Church. Easter does not occur in this list, however, but in a supplementary 
list of ‘Movable Feasts’ where the Resurrection is named, and describee 
as ‘a feast in honour of Our Lord’s rising again from the dead by Hi 
own power on Easter Sunday’. There is no mention of the Pasch anywhere 
in the book. 

The catechetical point of view, with its preference for life before logic: 
and for the concrete rather than the abstract, is by-passed, and the finding: 
of child psychology are not taken into account; indeed in the Forewore 
they are thrown out of the window. The Catechism concentrates on ond 
thing only, the accurate statement in logical order of as much theology 
and canon law as the laity can possibly take. 

What of the foreign missions, or the reunion of Christendom? Is there 
anything in the new Catechism to stress these great causes? Not a worc 
beyond what was already implied in the old Catechisms; unless we may 
count the text ‘Teach all nations’, now quoted under the Four Marks. 
and a few questions on priestly vocation. And Catholic social teaching‘ 
Yes, here there is something to report; several questions under the Fourth 
Commandment deal with duties of employers and employed, and of 
citizenship. It seems not unfair to say that these half-dozen answers are 
the only attempt in the whole book to bring out the relevance of religion 
to daily secular life. 

For the rest, the ‘high-and-drys’ can claim the new Scottish Catechism 
as a triumphant and overwhelming victory: indeed, a massacre. Its effect 
in terms of pastoral results, on the leakage for instance, or on the 
enthusiasm of young Catholics for their religion, should soon become 
evident to anyone who is close enough to the facts. F.M. 


A la rencontre du Protestantisme by Georges Tavard, A.A. Pp. 141 (Editions 
du Centurion) 25 fr. 


THIs is a more detailed and more methodical survey of the work whict 
can be done by Catholics in the ecumenical field than was contained ir 
the two books, themselves good examples of such work, that I reviewec 
in the summer issue of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW. 

Pere Tavard begins by dismissing the idea that any advance in the 
ecumenical field can be achieved by simple abstract polemic. Protestant: 
are Christians born into a particular set of religious circumstances. We 
must study these circumstances. Pére Tavard considers that the Englist 
and American Catholic is faced with the need to make a positive effor 
even to accept the Protestant as a being who is fully human, so rootec 
is his anti-Protestant prejudice (p. 11). And many of the anti-Catholic 
prejudices of Protestants are due not solely to an inherited orientatior 
but rather to the entirely inadequate presentation of Catholic doctrin 
to-day by Catholics themselves. It is no coincidence, says Pére Tavard 
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at the hysterical anti-papism of Kensit is an English phenomenon, or 
at the militant anti-romanism of Paul Blanshard is an American 
1enomenon. And things are not always perfect in France; the author 
rites of the course in apologetics which he followed himself not so long 
0: “notre cours d’apologétique ridiculisait tout ce qui se rapporte a la 
eforme. Cette attitude, qui devrait étre étrangére a toute personne 
iItivée ou simplement honnéte, procéde sans doute d’une grande naiveté 
liée 4 une montagne d’ignorance.’ The tragic result of this is to make 
ly real meeting with Protestants impossible; they are seen simply as 
version fodder. 
Pere Tavard goes into further detail about the purely negative approach 
the ecumenical sphere amongst Catholics, an approach which actually 
akes any specifically ecumenical work impossible. This sort of polemic 
concerned simply to reduce the Protestant positions, by abstract 
gument, to absurdity, and to convert the reader, immediately, by this 
ethod, to the Catholic Church. In a recently published work entitled 
atholic Ecumenism (Catholic University of America) Father Hanahoe, 
4., follows a method based entirely on disciplinary texts: his arguments, 
it forward as theological, proceed simply from the approbations of 
irticular methods given by the Holy See. But this, says Pere Tavard, is 
erely to confuse discipline with thought, Canon Law with theology. 
wréter l’ceuvre théologique a la collation des textes pontificaux, c’est 
iser par 14 méme la recherche de cette intellection de la foi qui a fait la 
andeur de la théologie patristique et médiévale.’ And it is also to mis- 
terpret the papal texts themselves, ignoring their context, and ignoring 
€ practical interpretation given to them by many bishops who have 
‘omoted a positive Catholic approach to the ecumenical movement. 
Pére Tavard recalls other pontifical texts such as this of 3rd March 
39: ‘Nous ne voulons pas non plus passer sous silence quel écho de 
connaissance émue ont suscité en notre coeur les voeux de ceux qui, 
en que n’appartenant pas au corps visible de l’Eglise catholique, n’ont 
is oublié, dans la noblesse et la sincérité de leurs sentiments, tout ce qui, 
it dans l’amour envers la personne du Christ, soit dans la croyance en 
ieu, les unit A nous.’ But such texts are only signposts; they are of 
sistance, but they cannot form the actual basis of a theology orientated 
this problem. However, at least they indicate for those Catholics who 
ish in fact to follow the lead given by Rome rather than their own ideas, 
at Pope Pius XII is keen to emphasize the positive aspects of the 
uation. Whilst he points to the division of Christians on doctrine, he 
ints equally to the fundamental union of all Christians, Catholics and 
m-Catholics, in faith and charity. This Christian unity in faith and 
arity helps to make more perfect man’s essential unity in the order of 
eation. It is a stage on the road to the perfect unity of the visible body 
‘the Church. ‘La cause de l’unité chrétienne comme achévement de 
inité du monde est I’un des principaux motifs qui inspirent les actes du 
ipe’, comments Pére Tavard. 
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It is sheer fantasy, says Pére Tavard, to suppose that the motive behin: 
the Instruction of the Holy Office of 1949 was a wish to end all Ppositivs 
work by Catholics in the ecumenical field. On the contrary it laid dow 
the conditions for such work, and insisted in emphatic terms on the nee 
of the faithful to be instructed in this work of the reunion of all Christians 
It has been suggested that the condemnation of irenicism in Humar 
Generis changed matters. The proof that this is not correct, lies in thi 
action taken by the Holy See in 1952 when four Catholic priests wer 
accredited as observers at the world conference of the Faith and Orde: 
Commission of the World Council of Churches. 

Coming to the precise work which is possible, Pere Tavard says tha 
the time of prophetic visions, of vast projects, is over. Inspired by th. 
zeal of our predecessors we may now apply ourselves to detailed stead: 
work in various particular spheres. One of these spheres is that o 
ecclesiology. Pére Tavard refers particularly here to the work of Pér' 
Congar, and singles out the notion of Vestigia Ecclesiae as one of the mos 
important elements of his thought. Separated Christians are in a relation 
not of opposition, so much as of filiation, to the Church. They are unites 
to the Church by the theological virtues, as also by the Word of Gor 
which they have received in the scriptures, and by the elements of Catholi 
tradition which are perpetuated by them. Péré Tavard refers also to thi 
value of studies of that medieval and early theology which, whils 
solidly Catholic, has in fact been the inspiration of much Protestan 
theology. An Augustinian revival in Catholic theology would lead to : 
fruitful dialogue with the contemporary theologians of the reformec 
churches, he considers. 

Pére Tavard recommends the programme outlined by Dr Matthia 
Laros, the present leader of the Una Sancta movement in Germany. H 
looks to the building of a ‘creative peace’ between Christians of differen 
confessions, by three ways; reciprocal respect of the churches for eacl 
other, a respect which becomes an integral part of their own spiritua 
lives and activities, mutual Jove for each other, so that they are constanth 
searching for that which makes for peace rather than what inspires discord 
mutual exchange of ideas and spiritual developments. The resulting peac 
will create not a new Church, but a new psychological situation in whic 
the need for Christian unity will be more vitally experienced. The part o 
the Catholic Church in building this peace is to put the riches of her theology 
the depths of her sanctity, and the experiences of her tradition at th 
service of the separated Christians. And in this work there is much to b 
done by way of full explanation and proper distinctions so that the fullnes 
of Catholicism, and not a mere disciplinary scaffolding, is seen. 

The real burden of this book is indicated by the title. Catholics an 
non-Catholics have to meet each other. They have to meet each other 4 
human beings, as Christians. And then they have to face their particula 
responsibilities in relation to the unity of man, and the unity of God 
Church. It is a detailed work in which every individual Catholic has 
part to play. 
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fongregationalism: A Restatement by Daniel Jenkins. Pp. 152 (Faber 
nd Faber) Ios. 6d. 


‘HE ecumenical movement is making non-Catholics think as they have 
ever thought before. This book is not so much a modern presentation 
f Congregationalism as an attempt to see it in its contemporary setting, 
body of Christians inheriting a certain tradition, set in national and 
nternational society and related to other religious bodies also calling 
hemselves Christians. Congregationalism: A Restatement is avowedly 
n attempt to interpret Congregationalism ‘to other Christians, both 
vatholic and Protestant, and such readers will gain a more sympathetic 
inderstanding of Congregational life, belief and worship. On the other 
land he (the author) subjects his own Communion to critical examination, 
hd finds in it short-comings from the consideration of which his fellow 
hurchmen may profit.’ This comes from the blurb, and the book lives 
Ip to it. Devoid of prejudice or emotional attitudes towards Catholicism, 
t could well form part of that course in ecumenical reading which would 
we so good for many Catholics. 

An example both of self-criticism and of the good effects of the 
cumenical movement are contained in the following passage on the 
ubject of creeds: ‘Other churches have a right, therefore, to demand that 
Songregationalists clear their minds on this matter and deal honestly 
vith themselves and with others in relation to creeds and confessions. 
Whatever be our precise attitude to the so-called ecumenical creeds of 
he first four centuries, and let it be agreed that that question still requires 
nore examination than can be given in this short discussion, 
ongregationalists cannot be allowed any longer to assume that they 
olve any problems by refusing to make up their minds about the need 
or credal statements as such. We are just as much committed to faith in 
he lordship of Christ as other churches are. The fact that we may allow 
| greater liberality of interpretation of what that means than some others 
lo may be wise, but it does not exempt us from the necessity of drawing 
| line somewhere, and our hesitation over doing so earns us a reputation 
jot for catholicity of temper but for irresponsibility. Such irresponsibility 
nay be engaging and even beneficial for a brief season in the life of a 
hurch, as it can be in the life of an individual, but once the ecumenical 
juestion is seriously raised it becomes manifestly culpable’ (p. 57). 

The general conclusion is also interestingly ecumenical. *. . . churches 
fF most kinds are becoming increasingly similar to each other. We need 
© preserve and bring out that which is best in our own heritage but 
qually firmly we need to set that within a greatly enriched understanding 
f what the Great Church means and of the fact that our most important 
yossessions as churches are those which all churches have in common, 
he Scriptures, the preaching, the Sacraments, the fellowship. That is not 
nly ecumenism; we hope that this book has succeeded in showing again 
hat it is also Congregationalism. The implication of this is both that 
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Congregationalists must be prepared to surrender their identity in aa 
wider fellowship of churches, which makes more clearly manifest the: 
true nature of the Church, and that they strive to become more fully andi 
recognizably a part of the universal family of God in their own internal! 
life’ (p. 149). ; 
The book includes some useful historical material on Congregationalism: 
and some interesting accounts of its position in contemporary society; 
and its political, economic, artistic, and general intellectual outlook. 
JOHN M. TODD 


Les Béatitudes ; le probleme littéraire, le message doctrinal by Dom Jacques 
Dupont. (Editions de ’Abbaye de saint-André, Briiges. E. Nauwelaerts, 
Louvain, 1954). 


Tus book, so modestly introduced by its author (‘tout ce que nous dirons, 
d’autres l’ont déja dit’) is a valuable addition to critical and exegetical 
literature. In the earlier chapters the literary problems, raised by a 
comparison between Matt’s and Luke’s versions of the Great Sermon 
and of the beatitudes in particular, are examined, in an attempt to recover 
the latter in a form more primitive than that of either of these versions. 
Dom Dupont accepts M. Vaganay’s theory of a lost Greek Gospel, a 
sort of proto-Matthew, on which all our Synoptic Gospels depend. He 
holds that in this lost Gospel the Sermon was addressed to the apostles, 
though both Matt. and Luke have enlarged the audience. He rejects any 
direct utilization of Matt. by Luke. As a result of a critical analysis 
conducted on these suppositions he offers the following as a reconstruction 
of the beatitudes as contained in the common source: Matt. v, 3 (omitting 
‘in spirit’); 4, 6 (omitting ‘and thirst after righteousness’); 11f. (omitting 
‘falsely’). Thus the source was like Luke in the number and stark simplicity 
of the beatitudes, while Matt. despite his additions, has better preserved 
the source’s actual wording. Dom Dupont thinks that the beatitudes 
thus reconstructed were authentic, but that the last of them was probably 
spoken at a later date than the Sermon. 

Turning to exegesis, Dom Dupont holds that originally the first three 
beatitudes (of the four held to be authentic) proclaimed the good fortune 
of the ‘poor’— the term had acquired religious overtones in the later 
strata of the Old Testament, but had not lost its literal connotation — as 
the privileged beneficiaries of the mission of Jesus the Messiah. These 
three beatitudes, like the fourth, were (to use up-to-date scholars’ jargon) 
kerygmatic in character: they publish an evangelical datum rather than 
encourage to moral effort (cf. the ‘beatitude’ of Matt. xiii, 16: ‘blessed 
are your eyes, for they see etc.’). They reflect a Messianism continuous 
with that of the latter part of the Book of Isaiah. 

Luke reinterpreted these beatitudes in the light of his own interest in 
‘individual eschatology’. In the original form, the beatitudes had 
proclaimed the present good fortune of those to whom the Gospel message 
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vas addressed. In the Lucan form, they promise a happiness after death: 
blessed are you who hunger now, for you will be satisfied’. Matt., on the 
ther hand has given a catechetic, exhortatory (‘parenetic’, as the jargon 
las it) turn to the beatitudes: ‘blessed are the poor in spirit’, those, that 
S to say, who practise interior detachment; or perhaps (Dom Dupont 
eaves the alternatives open) those who do not rely on their own spiritual 
ompetence. There is thus a ‘real contrast’ between the original form of 
he beatitudes and the forms they have assumed in our Gospels; but 
here is also a real development, showing that the early Church did not 
lave Our meticulous pre-occapation with the ipsissima verba of Christ. 
The words of Jesus are not dead letter, but words of life, words that are 
ived . . . The first Christians lived the teachings of Jesus in circumstances 
hat were not identical with those in which Jesus had spoken ... We 
an say that his words have been adapted to the ordinary teaching of the 
yrimitive Church’ (p. 304). 

I have expressed elsewhere in this number some of my hesitations about 
M. Vaganay’s theory, accepted by Dom Dupont, that Matt. and Luke 
ure each dependent on a lost Greek Gospel. If there is any truth in the 
heory, it seems to me that this Jost source must have been remarkably 
ike Matt., far more like it than Dom Dupont would admit; so like it, 
hat I suspect that it contained the beatitudes practically as we have 
hem in Matt. On the other hand, my view on this point is fully consistent 
vith two possibilities which, taken together, would allow me to go a 
ong way towards accepting Dom Dupont’s reconstruction of the 
Yeatitudes as originally spoken by Jesus. (a) It is possible, or rather I 
hould say it is almost certain, that Matt., or the author of the lost source, 
las done a great deal of editorial work on the materials out of which he 
omposed his Gospel; it may therefore be tenable that he has glossed 
ind expanded the beatitudes. (b) It is possible that, for the Great Sermon 
is for some other elements of the Gospel tradition, Luke had, besides 
Matt., or the supposed lost common source, another source or other 
ources, oral or even written. In that case he might have preferred, for 
he beatitudes, a source which presented them in a less elaborated form 
han that in which they have been preserved for us in Matt. 

Whatever view may be taken of the critical problem, one may admire 
vithout reserve the supple, docile, open-minded tact which Dom Dupont 
pplies to the exegesis both of the beatitudes and of the rest of Matt. 
ind Luke; his study of Luke is particularly acute and satisfying. Perhaps 
me day he will give us, what is still — so far as I know — lacking: an 
ceptable up-to-date critical and exegetical study of the teaching of 
esus as a whole, so far as it can be reconstructed from the Synoptic 
Sospels. I think we should find that the Messianic claim pervades the 
vhole of it, and should learn still more fully how the new covenant 
resupposes and subsumes the old. 
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L’Attente du Messie by L. Cerfaux, J. Coppens, R. De Langhe, V. de. 
Leeuw, A. Descamps, J. Giblet, B. Rigaux. Pp. 189 (Desclée de Brouwer, 
1954). 

Tuis small book is rich in valuable things. A sketch of the modern history 
of the Messianic question is followed by a series of separate studies, each 
by a scholar competent in his own subject, giving a composite picture of 
the present position with reference to a number of particular points and 
to recent non-Catholic work. English scholars — and it is to be hoped that 
the book will be widely read in this country, for English Catholic scholar- 
ship has nothing comparable to offer — will be particularly indebted to 
Professor Coppens for his critique of the Scandinavian scholar, Sigmund 
Mowinckel, who has recently published the results of his researches into 
the origins of Old Testament Messianic beliefs (Ham som kommer. 
Messiasforventningen i det Gamle Testament og pao Jesu tid, Copenhagen, 
1951). Mowinckel places these origins not earlier than the Babylonian 
exile, but this in virtue of a somewhat narrow definition of ‘Messianic’ 
belief: such belief, he argues, is always eschatological, always implies an 
expectation of a new world — in other words, Messianism is bound up 
with apocalyptism. But an earlier age may have nursed hopes of a better 
time to come, and of a second and ideal David. Indeed, the hope that 
Jahveh would save or redeem his people probably antedated the association 
with this hope of such an ideal king. It must not be forgotten that if the 
Israelite king was ‘anointed’, so too was the priest, and ‘probably even 
the prophet’ (p. 37). Professor Coppens concludes this critique by arguing 
that we must not demand a ‘perfect mathematical equation’ between the 
Old Testament prophecies and their fulfilment; they were in fact trans- 
cended in being fulfilled. The ‘plenary sense’ of the prophecies emerges 
when “all the inspired texts are juxtaposed in a vast synthesis controlled 
by the unity of revelation’ (p. 38). It may be added, that we are perhaps 
still too much inclined to regard a prophet as a predictor, a kind of 
inspired Old Moore’s almanac — just as we are inclined to judge the 
Old Testament narratives by the criteria applicable to a work of modern 
scientific history. 

The same scholar contributes a short study of the Emmanuel prophecy, 
of which he thinks the Messianic interpretation is ‘still the most probable’. 
This valuable little paper is followed by Fr V. de Leeuw’s examination 
of the Isaianic “Servant of Jahveh’. The Servant, he concludes, is a royal 
figure and therefore doubtless of the House of David; but deutero-Isaiah 
has spiritualized the idea of royalty, has invested his future king ‘with 
the qualities and the mission’ of a prophet (p. 56). This conclusion might 
with advantage be compared with the thesis put forward by Mr U. E. 
Simon in A Theology of Salvation (London, 1953). 

Professor Descamps deals with the theme of Messianic royalty in the 
New Testament, first in the teaching and work of Jesus, secondly in the 
beliefs of the primitive Church. Jesus did not reject this aspect of Messianic 
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belief, but he adopted an attitude of some reserve towards it, wishing 
rather to emphasize the transcendent nature of the Anointed One. For 
the primitive Church, it was above all as glorified ‘at the right-hand of 
the Father’ that Jesus was thought of as king. 

One of the most important of these papers is Professor Gilbert’s essay 
on prophetism and the expectation of a ‘Messiah-prophet’. He shows 
how, in post-exilic times, the public functions of prophecy faded in face 
of the universal dominance, in official circles, of the doctors and exponents 
of the Law, for whom, more and more, the revelation through Moses 
was all-sufficient, so that the ancient prophets were regarded as having 
brought no fresh light, but only a new emphasis upon neglected aspects 
of the original revelation. Even a future Messiah would hardly be expected 
to enlarge the field of revealed truth. Meanwhile, if the prophetic gift 
still appeared sporadically, it was only as a sort of private charism. In 
popular circles there was indeed room for a naive expectation of a 
Messiah-prophet, yet not so much a preacher or a revealer of divine 
mysteries, as a man endowed with divine power to overthrow the enemies 
of Israel. Of particular interest are the doctrines of the (officially 
reprobated) “Sect of the New Covenant’, now much better known through 
the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Here, in the Master of Justice, we 
have a man held to have been supernaturally enlightened to read a hidden 
message in the old prophetic books, a man who is ‘the prophet par 
excellence’— but ‘it seems that he is not himself clothed with Messianic 
dignity; he is the prophet who announces and accompanies the Messiah’ 
(p. 128). And it must always be remembered that Judaism looked forward, 
on the whole, not so much to a Messiah as to a Messianic kingdom. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls are also referred to by Professor De Langhe in 
his amusing, somewhat controversial, review of the question how far the 
presuppositions of the New Testament are Jewish, how far they are 
Hellenistic. Rather surprisingly there is a Johannine ring in some of the 
antitheses of the Scrolls (e.g. light and darkness, truth and falsehood), 
and in other ideas such as ‘conquering the world’, ‘doing the truth’, 
‘keeping the precepts’. (It may be noted that Professor W. D. Davies, in 
a recent article in the Harvard Theological Review, has found in the 
Scrolls some interesting parallels with the Gospel of St Matthew). I am 
glad to note that in discussing the Jewish background of the Fourth 
Gospel, Professor De Langhe refers to The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth 
Gospel (Oxford, 1922), by my old tutor C. F. Burney. If this article seems 
only loosely attached to the general subject of the Messianic hope, it has 
value in itself as a reminder that the historical roots of Christianity are 
plunged deep in the story of the people of the Old Covenant. Despite 
Dr Dodd’s recent book on St John’s Gospel, I think that English scholars 
are more aware of this than some of their continental colleagues. 

It remains to mention Mgr Cerfaux’s paper, Le Christ et ses miracles 
dans l’ Evangile de saint Jean, a study of the two Johannine terms for 
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miracles: ‘signs’ and ‘works’, and of their kinship with Old Testament | 
ideas, and Professor Coppens’s exposé of the themes of Mgr Cerfaux’s} 
recent book: Le Christ dans la Théologie de saint Paul. 

Apart from Professor Descamps’s paper, the book is faithful enough | 
to its title to include no article devoted to the Messianic claim and teaching | 
of Jesus. There is room for a second collection of essays which should | 
show how the ‘Messianic consciousness’ of Jesus was reflected in his} 
words and deeds, and how this Messianism gives, as Professor Coppens ; 
would say, their ‘plenary’ meaning to the aspirations and adumbrations | 
of the Old Testament scriptures. The Messianic hope was organically | 
connected with belief in God’s covenant with his people. In manifesting | 
himself as the Messiah Jesus ratified this belief and, as we know, renewed 
the covenant. And it is the covenant which ultimately differentiates the 
Israelite-Christian faith from all mere philosophies of religion. 


Novum Testamentum Domini Nostri Iesu Christi Latine Secundum 
Editionem Sancti Hieronymi ad codicum manuscriptorum fidem 
recensuerunt. Johannes Wordsworth, s.T.P., et Henricus Iulianus White, 
S.T.P., in operis societatem adsumto Hedley Friderico Davis Sparks, 
S.T.p., Sacrae Scripturae Interpretationis Professore Orielensi; Partis 
Tertiae Fasciculus Tertius: Apocalypsis lohannis. (Oxford: the Clarendon 
Press, 1954). 42s. 


Professor Sparks and his publishers are to be warmly congratulated on 
the appearance of this volume, with its very full apparatus criticus, giving 
abundant information not only on the Vulgate manuscripts, but on the 
pre-Vulgate Latin text and the implied Greek text. The work involved 
for the editor must have been enormous. I would particularly draw 
attention to the very modest price of this volume of nearly two hundred 
pages, mainly occupied by critical notes in which every detail is liable to 
error, requiring meticulous care and a high degree of skill on the part of 
compositors and proof readers. DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


The te of the World by Dom Aelred Watkin. Pp. 180 (Burns Oates) 
7s. 6d. 


In the course of the centuries, we can observe in sermons, books and 
periodicals that follow the prevailing vogue, a certain tendency to dwell 
little on the Personality of our Lord. His historical life and his humanity 
are not ignored, but they are less in the foreground, with the consequence 
that the moral law loses something of its Gospel depth and simplicity 
(not to mention its sanctions) in assuming a more philosophical air. The 
manner of devotion taught by Fénélon, for instance, even when it was 
most orthodox, assigned, on the whole, a minor réle to Jesus Christ. 
The Imitation of Christ has had its temporary and local eclipses. At the 
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opening of his ministry, the great Lacordaire scarcely ventured to place 
the Person of our Lord before his congregations at Notre Dame. More 
recent examples are not wanting. 

Behind the scenes, so to speak, devotion to the Sacred Heart keeps 
our Lord before the eyes of the faithful; devotional literature follows 
him lovingly from the Crib to the Cross, ‘contenaplating’ his words, 
works and ways, seeking interior meanings and motives and thus deepening 
Christian lives. It is not surprising, therefore, that in his first Encyclical, 
promulgated on 20th October 1939, the present Pontiff declared: ‘Day 
by day, the devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus has taken wider and 
deeper root in the minds of men . . . it has brought countless blessings 
to Christendom, it has been a floodtide of happiness for the City of 

-God...’ And just a year or so before his elevation to the Papal Throne, 
Cardinal Pacelli wrote a foreword of recommendation, in the form of a 
personal letter, to the first French edition of Un Appel a l’ Amour —a 
‘life’ of a humble sister of the Society of the Sacred Heart. The foreword 
has since been reprinted, with the Holy Father’s consent, in all subsequent 
editions and in many languages. The English edition alone has sold 
40,000 copies. Amid so many perils and problems, it is heartening to 
think how far the Church has moved away from those dreary days when 
the schismatical Synod of Pistoia (1786) condemned devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. 

And yet it must be confessed that we lack a satisfactory literature on 
the true import of the devotion. In fact, the publishers of this book 
assert, in their cover announcement, that it has become associated with 
a ‘morass of sentiment’. Cardinal Wiseman and Cardinal Manning 
wrote dogmatic treatises on the subject. They are no longer read to-day. 
Dalgairns’ solid volumes (1853) are long out of print. The third English 
edition of Gallifet’s standard work, The Adorable Heart of Jesus (with a 
preface by Father Richard Clarke, s.s.) dates back to 1896. 

We have ventured to set The Heart of the World into this background, 
Since it is clearly the intention of the author to supply a long felt want. 
He aims at integrating personal devotion with liturgical practice and 
thus effecting a reconciliation between different ‘schools’ of thought. To 
lead many into a richer life and love ‘in the Heart of Christ’ is, indeed, 
a praiseworthy achievement and we therefore give this little book on a 

_freat subject a generous welcome. 

The author writes for ‘ordinary people’ (as the cover announcement 
asserts) and it is from this angle that we venture to offer the criticism that 
he has attempted to cover too large a field in too small a compass. A 
mere glance at the table of contents, with its various sub-titles, would 
indicate to an ordinary person that the book is about to plunge him into 
a rather complicated theological country. Technical terms have certainly 
been skilfully avoided. But some readers will still be left to find their 
way across to the ‘Heart of the World’ without clear sign-posts to guide 
them along four main roads: 
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(1) Devotion to the Sacred Heart, always associated with a misunder- . 
stood and rejected love, promotes the idea and ideal of penance and acts 
of atonement for the sins of Christians and for the religious apostacy of 
modern society. The Encyclical Miserentissimus Redemptor, promulgated 
in the year 1928, when the Feast was raised to a Double of the First 
Class, emphasizes this fact strongly. And the liturgy of the feast gives 
it liturgical expression. This book is not at its best in those pages that 
speak about human sin. For instance, the ordinary person would find 
those words difficult to understand: ‘Our personality — that which makes 
us “us’— has discovered its real character in him. In him, for the first 
time we become what we are. Therefore when we say that it is not “we” 
who overcome sin but he, we refer to our personality and powers apart 
from him; but we are not apart from him and it is just because it is he 
who overcomes sin, and no effort of ours apart from him, that it is “we” 
who do it. We can no longer speak of ourselves as we are. Therefore 
we can at once see that though sin in us is overcome entirely by the growth 
of his life in us, this growth is not something to which we can remain 
purely passive. Without him we can do nothing save sin, with him we 
can do all things.’ 

(2) There have been from the very beginning people who asserted that 
there was no essential difference between devotion to the Blessed Sacrament 
and devotion to the Sacred Heart, and who consequently rejected the 
latter as only adding a new name to an old devotion. But this opinion 
is far removed from the truth, since the essential purposes that prompted 
the institution of the two feasts are not identical. The spirit of the liturgy 
of Corpus Christi can be said to be a spirit of joyful triumph in the thought 
that the Saviour of men is still with his people ; it is a feast of pageantries 
and processions, of shout and song. The spirit of the feast of the Sacred 
Heart, as we have noted above, is the spirit of contrite love: ‘reparation’ 
to our Lord for the insults and ingratitude his love has received. 

We venture to suggest that the section on the Holy Eucharist, although 
containing many good things, does not bring out this distinction sufficiently 
clearly. The author does well, however, to relate the Holy Eucharist to 
the sacramental system as a whole and shows his wisdom in these words: 
‘Each of us will find a different mode of expressing his act of givin 
We must not be foolish enough to imagine that merely by singing the 
Gregorian chant or by using our missal, we shall automatically be offerin 
ourselves; nor on the other hand, should we be ready to think that re 
prayers that the priest says in our name or the music that the choir sings 
in Our name are no concern of ours. Unde i i 
avn bee eheray r the guidance of God, each is 

In connexion with the relationship of the Holy Eucharist to the Heart 
and the humanity of our Lord, we can recall the words of Abbot Vonier 
in his Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist: ‘St Thomas admits, as a general 
principle, that Christ’s humanity, considered in its natural areca is 
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something more important than the sacraments of his humanity: Ipsa 
humanitas potior est quam sacramenta humanitatis (III, Q. LXXX, Art. V). 
This, of course, applies directly to the Eucharist, for it is in connexion 
with the Eucharist that St Thomas enunciates the axiom. It is difficult 
to render the adjective potior; it means something holding a higher place, 
being of greater importance, though it need not be superior in nature. . . 
Catholic theology would certainly lose much if at any time the relative 
position of the natural Christ and the Eucharistic Christ were habitually 
ignored.’ 

(3) It is the particular purpose of the cult of the Sacred Heart to bring 
before us the characteristic virtues of the Gospel — that is to say, the 
virtues of him who practised and preached poverty, and became obedient 
even unto death. Humility, with its brothers in Christ, obedience, 
forbearance, meekness, patience, surrender of self, are the permanent 
needs of the Christian soul and their practical and daily exercise is the 
best preparation of heart for the offering up of the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
as the living Memorial of the life, passion and death of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. In other words, there are two aspects of the Redemption: as 
effected, objectively and once and for all, on the Cross, and as applied 
to the souls of men. This distinction is not always explained clearly in 
the pages of this book. Consider, for instance, this paragraph: 

“Christ, all complete in himself, wills by the outpouring of the knowing 
and loving of his heart, to complete himself in us and for us to complete 
ourselves in him. He wills us to share in his sufferings because his 
sufferings are redemptive; he wills all our pain of soul and body to be 
redemptive, really to effect the redemption of the world . . . We are made 
mystically one with the human nature of Christ, and therefore we 
participate in some manner in the eternal character of the actions of 
Christ.’ 

We are on rather difficult ground here and the Encyclical on the 
mystical Body might have been quoted to good effect, not to mention 
St John Eudes or St Francis of Sales. Does ‘mystically’, in the context, 
imply any relation to ‘mysticism’? This latter word, in ordinary speech, 
has a meaning almost as general as ‘religious sentiment’. 

(4) When we recall the prayers of the Carthusian monks to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus and those of Mother Julian of Norwich, not to mention 
_the devotional exercises of St Gertrude, St Catherine of Siena, Abbot 
Blosius and Cardinal Newman, it is difficult to understand the statement 
made in the introduction that devotion to the Sacred Heart ‘has nothing 
to do with emotion’. It has certainly nothing to do with false emotion, 
that is, with a ‘morass of sentiment’. We are grateful to Dom Aelred for 
giving us many convincing proofs of this fact in the course of his book. — 

Notice that the love of Jesus for the world and for each human person is 
expressed by an easily understood Sign —a blazing and a burning Sign — 
and therefore ina really popular form. Many men and women havea great 
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understanding of, and a great affection for, the Word made Flesh. But - 
they have not always been able to bring him within the grasp of the 
people. Love of the Sacred Heart, symbolised in an emblem that the 
simple folk can understand, is a magnet for the masses, moving them 
to true affections. Through the Sacred Heart of the Saviour ‘ordinary 
people’ can be touched with his own great zeal for the salvation of souls 
and authentic preachers of the Gospel, armed by the theology of the 
Council of Chalcedon (though not with its technical language) ought to 
be able to fill churches ‘in the Name of Jesus’, with the message of his 
love for men. Recall Cardinal Manning’s words: 

‘It is a great glory to the Catholic Church in England to stand out 
almost alone in the broad light of day, and in the face of the English people, 
as the witness for the full and explicit faith of the Incarnation; as the 
witness for the Sacred Heart of Jesus; as the witness of its love and of its 
tenderness, and of the one Name by which alone we can be saved. To be 
the full, explicit, and inflexible witness for all these divine things — for 
the Person of Jesus, for the sole divine personality of the Incarnate Son, 
for the dignity of his Immaculate Mother, and for the sympathy and 
tenderness of his Sacred Heart — to be the witness for all this is a joy 
and a glory.’ 

The Great Commandment bids us love God — Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit. But God seems to be so far from us, invisible and intangible, so 
mighty, so wise, so holy! Where, then, can be found the element of equality 
that love demands? Where the necessary appeal to the senses, with its 
power over the human hearts of ‘ordinary people’? This book lacks the 
apt illustration, the concrete background, the modern setting which they 
require. In fact, the author himself accurately describes its contents in 
the introduction: ‘scattered thoughts about the work of redemption in 
men’. Many of its pages do not therefore deal directly with devotion to 
the Sacred Heart as understood by Dom Columba Marmion. ‘Devotion 
to the Sacred Heart is devotion to the Person of Jesus himself, manifesting 
his love for us and showing us his Heart as a symbol of his love . 
created love first of all . . . He has a Heart like ours, a Heart of flesh, a 
Heart that beats for us with the tenderest, the truest, the noblest, the 
most faithful love that ever was’.1 

We know — even if we do not always realize — what he has done to 
draw us to his love: he has furnished us with such pledges as cannot 
be denied — the testimony of his words, works and ways as recorded 
in the Gospels; the Gift of himself in the Holy Eucharist: the uttermost 
proofs of his love, leading us to the very fellowship of the saints. But 
in order that we may always relate all gifts to the Giver and use them as 
means of an ever greater union with himself he has given us an eloquent 
Sign, an evident Sign, a Sign that even hearts dulled by sin cannot possibly 
misunderstand: his Heart, wounded with love, on fire with love — and 


1 Christ in His Mysteries, pp. 366, 369. 
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yet encircled with a symbolic crown of thorns: man’s mockery of his 
love. The emblem of the cross, surmounting the ‘vision’, points to the 
way in which we can prove our love, in deeds rather than in words. 

The Great. Commandment, then, becomes for us a ‘little way’ of 
generous love in return for merciful love. It is as simple as this. But the 
simple things are the deep things —and very often, the hard things. 
They alone fashion and form the saints. Their personal love covers all 
men in its embrace because it is a love of the Heart of the World. 

GEORGE BURNS, S.J. 


Early Fathers from the Philokalia, Selected and translated from the 
Russian text by E. Kadloubovsky and G. E. H. Palmer. Pp. 422 (Faber 
and Faber) 35s. 


THE original Greek Philokalia, published in Venice in 1792, was compiled 
by Macarius of Corinth and Nicodemus of M. Athos. Their object was 
to present by a selection from the holy fathers as complete a picture as 
possible of the ‘traditional way of Christian spirituality as it had been 
practised throughout the centuries from the earliest times of Christianity’. 
A Russian version, called the Dobrotolubiye, was made in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century by Theophan the Recluse. It is from this text 
that the present translations have been made. The object of the translators 
in giving them to the world may be expressed in their words of Introduction. 
“God is Immutable; and man does not change in his fundamental relation- 
ship, as a human creature, with his Creator. So despite the contrast of 
conditions, attitudes, habits of thought and sentiment between those 
centuries and to-day, these writings rernain relevant for those who are 
seeking the true themes and principles of the authentic original Christian 
tradition; and we offer these translations, though we know that they 
must be imperfect, in the hope that they may prove of real value to some 
who have that aim. This work, in fact, is not meant as a contribution 
either to history or scholarship, but is based on the belief that it may 
meet some practical needs of the day.’ 

With the exception of two short works of St Gregory Palamas, the 
selection has been confined to the writings of the fathers of the third to 
the seventh centuries A.D. From this considerable quantity of material 
certain fathers were excluded on the ground that their works are already 
‘available in English. Thus are not to be found the famous Life of St 
Antony, and the writings of Macarius the Great, St Ephraim of Syria, 
and John Cassian. With regard to the last we would like to suggest that 
there is need of a translation of both the Institutes and Conferences, the 
most important source, after the Scriptures, of monastic spirituality in 
the West. The Oxford Edition of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers is, 
besides being inadequate, well-nigh impossible to obtain. The final 
selection may be listed as consisting of extracts from the writings of St 
Antony the Great, Mark the Ascetic, Evagrius, Nilus of Sinai, Abbot 
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Dorotheus, Isaac of Nineveh, Maximus the Confessor, the Blessed | 
Theodore, and, by way of appendix, the fourteenth century Gregory of 
Palamas. : 
The translators are at pains to justify their retention of the Russian 
word prelest, where no English word seemed adequate to the context. 
Paraphrasing a nineteenth century Russian bishop they define prelest 
as ‘the corruption of human nature through the acceptance by man of 
mirages mistaken for truth’. It seems to the present reviewer that the 
doctrine of original sin and its consequences explains the term, and that a 
paraphrase wherever necessary would have better suited a practical work 
of this kind. The translation is excellent and a welcome companion has 
been added by both translators and publishers to their 1951 Writings 
from the Philokalia on Prayer of the Heart. DOM ALBAN BROOKS 


The Hidden Stream by Mgr Ronald Knox (Burns Oates) 16s. 


Turse conferences are quite excellent. That is what we should expect of 
Mer Knox, but it is good not to be disappointed. A former series of 
conferences, published as ‘In Soft Garments’, were indeed first rate and 
have no doubt provided many teachers with material for Instructions 
and many a preacher with the gist of a sermon. On approaching the 
present series, one thought that they might well be not quite up to the 
standard of the first, but they are in fact better. This is a real achievement. 
For the difficulties that the author had to face were obvious and formidable. 
Most priests have to struggle at some time with the problem of how to 
address the same congregation several times running on the same round of 
subjects. They will, therefore, be able specially to appreciate the skill with 
which Mgr Knox has been able to give conferences to groups of under- 
graduates, specifically though not numerically the same, and to treat the 
same subjects without ever repeating himself. 

If we look at the earlier course of lectures —‘In Soft Garments — 
given between 1926 and 1938, we find the subjects treated are fundamental 
doctrine, such as the Existence of God, the soul, Christ, the Church, 
Christian marriage. All these reappear in the new course. But always 
they receive completely new treatment. It is not that the former expositions 
are amplified or modified — the approach is just quite different. And 
yet Mgr Knox never forsakes fundamentals for side-issues, he never 
leads us down bypaths but he is always on a main road. Nor is the 
difference of treatment haphazard. We can surely trace in it Monsignor’s 
close contact with current thought. For instance, recent discussions are 
reflected, surely, in the conference on the Existence of God. 

Of course he is well at home when he comes to talk about the Epistles 
of St Paul. The central point which he makes is important. He shows us 
that these letters were in fact written to deal with some immediate 
problem, and that actually the theology only comes in almost incidentally. 
This means, as we can see when Mgr shows us, that the theological 
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principles to which the Apostle appeals or which he mentions in passing, 
are taken for granted by him as known to and accepted by his hearers. 
And it surely follows that a complete Christian theology existed less than 
two decades after the Resurrection. And it was a theology which St Paul 
found, not which he invented, 

The Conferences are full of good epigrams, for instance, ‘the dangerous 
error of thinking that religious differences are a matter of taste and not a 
matter of truth’, or, ‘Comparative religion is an admirable recipe for 
making people comparatively religious’, But these are incidental, the 
book is one of sound, careful doctrine and apologetic. 

Sometimes the arguments are put with especial neatness. Thus, in 
considering the Church’s Mark of Unity, we read. ‘A man suffering 
from schizophrenia is still homo sapiens. A Church united in doctrine 
and in ecclesiastical theory is still one Church, although its energies are 
being dissipated in schism.’ And speaking of the Mark of Holiness, the | 
great scandal is ‘not that Catholics are always appearing in the police 
courts’, but, ‘our terrible second-rateness.’ 

The conference on Faith is specially good — that faith which is ‘not 
something we have got hold of, but something which has got hold_of us’. 

In this book we find a clear and vigorous statement of some of the 
doctrines of the Faith most relevent to present-day life, written quite 
untechnically but with deep and humane wisdom. It is a book to give to 
non-Catholics as well as to those of the Faith. 

There seems to be a small slip, on page 188, line 18. Ought not ‘imperfect 
contrition’ to be ‘perfect contrition’? DON DUNSTAN PONTIFEX 


An Essay in Christian Philosophy by Dom Illtyd Trethowan. Pp. 186 
(Longmans) 12s. 6d. 


Tuis is a most engaging essay: clear, brisk, zestful, civilized, humane. 
It is a preliminary and cantering survey of the salient topics: certainty and 
theory of knowledge, knowledge of God and traditional and contemporary 
difficulties about Christian theism, ethics and moral responsibility, 
reason and faith. Dom Illtyd hopes that his book may be ‘of some use for 
those people who are always asking one for an “approach” to Christian 
philosophy’. His hope should be abundantly justified: this essay is just 
the sort of essay to commend. Every chapter, moreover, is followed by 
“a synopsis, a practice that deserves to be more widely adopted. 

As he confesses, Dom Illtyd feels himself between two fires, between 
conventional thomism on the one hand and contemporary scepticism and 
empiricism on the other. Any sensitive Catholic philosopher alive to his 
subject cannot but feel this situation acutely; he does his honest best and 
nobody is satisfied. But perhaps Dom Illtyd is over-anxious about it. 
This reviewer at any rate considers that he would have done better to go 
his way undistracted by the thought that he must do demolition work on 
either wing. What matters is orthodoxy of faith, and to orthodoxy of 
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faith philosophical conformism is not particularly or obviously . 
appropriate. And contemporary academic philosophy is both too complex 
and too intractable a method to be discussed rapidly and briefly: it needs 
to be talked over piecemeal and (experto crede) at quite enormous length. — 

Perhaps indeed it is quite intractable, unamenable, I mean, to purely 
rational argument in the way (for there is nothing novel or strange about 
this intractability) in which any tight and comprehensive system of thought 
or outlook is. What after all is the technique for removing an hallucination 
or a blindness, whether about Christianity or about morals or about 
literary criticism, or whatever it may be ? The basic attitude that theistic 
argument has to contend with nowadays, as Dom Illtyd recognizes, is 
that things just happen to be as they are and that to worry about the why 
and the wherefore betokens a maladjustment, or is a neurosis arising from 
a refusal to face and accept things as they are; so that to look for 
‘explanation’ or ‘intelligibility’ beyond particular causal explanations of 
particular events is to ask questions the answers to which, couched though 
they may be in intellectual language, are answers to a psychological need 
whose complete exploration is the job of the psychologist and the 
sociologist. This is indeed a contagious and pervasive attitude — and 
naturally anything so radical has a strong emotional appeal for the 
iconoclastic young of every age; it is the climate in which ‘logical 
positivism’, which is not responsible for it, has grown up. What is the 
technique for dissipating this attitude, if there is one? For my own part I 
simply do not know. Whatever it is, Dom Illtyd has not found it either. 
I doubt, then, whether his essay will much affect a contemporary atheist 
or pragmatist who has not already begun to have worries about his way 
of looking at the world. If he has, Dom Illtyd may well put him on the 
way to finding his bearings. 

That he does nothing effectively to soften up the attitude of which I 
have been speaking is not at all Dom Illtyd’s fault. If it is anterior to 
‘modern philosophy’, which reflects it and, of course, ipso facto con- 
solidates it, its reasons and causes may have little to do with this or any 
philosophy, with contemporary analytical methods or the older verification 
principle or any principle. It may be that what is needed is not, then, so 
much philosophy as therapy of some kind, the therapy of whatever 
reading or talk will break magic circles and open a closed round of 
thoughts. An injection of poetry is perhaps not amiss, as Dom Illtyd 
implies. Certainly, too, the contemporary outlook that distresses British 
Catholic philosophers is compounded of many oddments and the feelings 
they engender — of psycho-analysis and difference about moral codes 
as well as diffidence (a pre-philosophical diffidence) about certainties in 
this our mortal life and crypto-pragmatism, to name only a few and more 
palpable components. As I have said, it is an extremely complex 
phenomenon. But if so, it may have been better if, in a brief essay, Dom 
Illtyd had more fully developed his own thoughts without overmuch 
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regard to it. It would be unfortunate if Catholic writers gave the impression 
— and some do — that they could neither leave it alone, being frightened 
of it, nor handle it except with leather gloves. There is no reason for 
Angst in regard to it. 

For the man, however, who has made the first leap and begun to ask 
metaphysical questions — and Dom Illtyd is at pains to make clear what 
he means by metaphysics — this book will indeed be rewarding reading. 
Inevitably, seeing that many questions are discussed or touched on, the 
treatment is on occasion summary. The chapter on ‘The End and the 
Means’, for instance, is, I think, far too summary. But it is excellencies 
that abound. Among these I would myself single out the paragraphs 
(pp. 165-9) on prayer. VINCENT TURNER, S.J. 


Der Mensch und sein Leib by Gustay Siewerth. Pp. 81 (Johannes Verlag, 
Einsiedeln) n.p. 
THE period between the two wars saw the advent of neoscholastic 
humanism with its reinstatement of the body. This came as the first 
shock to a piety that was to all intents and purposes platonistic — without 
the élan of true platonism. The present period is witnessing a further 
and more serious elucidation of the body. We had to be reminded once 
that nothing is in the intellect save through the senses, but now that 
reminder is quite inadequate and, taken by itself, even misleading. For 
we can take away from it the impression that the body is a ‘means’ 
whereby ‘we’ get our ideas from material things. In reality the body is 
not that whereby we explore and inventory the world: it is that which 
makes us what we are and situates us in a relationship to the world whose 
nearest analogy is in the marriage bond. So that the virtues of intelligence 
are not those of the independent explorer but those of married life. The 
development of the intelligence is the progressive and patient elucidation 
of a primordial bond. We have the finest expression of this discovery in 
-Marcel’s realization, crucial for his life and thought, of what he called 
‘participation’. Here, and not in neoscholasticism, was his final liberation 
from idealism. He belongs to that group of modern writers who have 
been called ‘sages’. To this group, the best product of the contemporary 
intelligence, belong Max Piccard and Gustav Thibon and, I think, Gustav 
Siewerth. They show us, what Belloc saw so clearly, that man finds 
himself through love and piety and history, and loses himself through 
introspection. The English countryside, marked at every point with 
English living, takes us further than the Grand Canyon. Vaughan Williams 
is better than Delius, and friendship and wine are better than ‘personal 
relations’. And the basis of all this, that which divides the permanent so 
sharply from the ephemeral, is very clearly set out in this book: man’s 
fleshly bond with his world, beyond the reach of intellectual caprice. 
We generally associate the idea of necessity with the spiritual side of 
our being, contingency with the material. Necessity is indeed the food of 
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the spirit, but it is in the body that we discover it (p. 37). The experience 
of homo faber is essential to the seriousness of homo sapiens. Again we 
recall Belloc, with his love of seasoned wood and his statement that he 
knew no pleasures not of the senses, and the sense of eternity in ‘shipwork’ 
(the word is Pound’s) which David Jones expresses in The Anathemata. 
On p. 45 is a fine exposition of the scholastic idea of man’s individuation 
through matter, which gives such offence to certain forms of personalism. 
We can, and must, distinguish our being from our body, but then ‘being’ 
means something we participate in, not our title to uniqueness. It is in 
the body that the participator has his unique individual reality. And the 
body, we are constantly reminded, is extended in ‘our home, our soil, 
our roots’, and if man neglects these ‘his thinking and acting deceive 
him, and the mystery of himself and of God dissolves into emptiness and 
generalities’ (p. 47). 

The fine flower of a proper understanding of the body is the simplification 
of love, and with this the author concludes. On no other basis can eros 
and agape be reconciled without mushiness. Here again the principle is 
the discovery of necessity in the body. The love which we experience 
precedes our experience, being the bond in and for which the heart is 
created. ‘As the sun is not older than its rays (Lichtstrahl), so the heart is 
not older than love’ (Guido Guinizelli, quoted on p. 59). This leads into 
the concluding paragraphs on immortality. The doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body is not adequately understood from the point of view of man’s 
completeness. It requires for its elucidation love regarded as the final 
secret of the body, the secret which Christ has made plain to us in forming 
the Church his body out of this world. Esto perpetua. The resurrection of 
the flesh is the strict corollary of caritas nunquam excidit. 

DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE 


Le Probléme de l’ Amour chez Saint Thomas d’Aquin by Louis-B. Geiger, 
o.P. Pp. 131 (Vrin) n.p. 


Tuis book has been written in order to combat the thesis put forward 
in P. Rousselot’s Pour Vhistoire du probléme de l'amour au moyen age 
that St Thomas’s conception of love was ‘physical’ rather than ‘ecstatic’. © 
It is not Pére Geiger’s intention to discuss the whole thesis of Rousselot’s 
book but only his treatment of St Thomas. 

The book is divided into three main parts ; the first gives Rousselot’s 
thesis, the second gives a most painstaking analysis of what Pére Geiger 
considers to be the position of St Thomas, and the third is the examination 
and destruction of Rousselot’s thesis and translation of St Thomas in the 
light of what has been argued out in the second part. 

On page three of his book Pére Rousselot had said: ‘C’est S. Thomas 
s’inspirant d’Aristote, qui en dégage le principe fondamental, en montrant 
que I'unité (pluté6t que lindividualité) est la raison d’étre, la mesure et 
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Pidéal de amour: il rétablit, du méme coup, la continuité parfaite entre 
Yamour de convoitise et l'amour d’amitié ... La conception physique 
pourrait encore s’appeler la conception gréco-thomiste’. And then on 
page 13 he said: “Ainsi S. Thomas concilie ces deux affirmations opposées 
en apparence: 1° l'amour désintéressé est possible et méme profondément 
naturel. 2° l'amour purement “‘extatique”, l'amour de pure dualité est 
impossible.’ And finally he translates (2a 2ae 26, 13 ad 3) ‘Dato enim 
per impossibile quod Deus non esset hominis bonum, non esset ei ratio 
diligendi’ by the French ‘Supposé que Dieu ne fat pas le bien de "homme, 
homme n’aurait aucune raison d’aimer Dieu’. 

In the face of this Pére Geiger argues exactly and cogently for a space 
of some ninety pages in order to show that we must distinguish between 
the ‘sensible appetite’ and ‘intellectual or spiritual appetite’, that true love 
is essentially objective and bound up with intellectual knowledge, and that 
it is a false dichotomy to distinguish always between love of oneself and 
disinterested love. In the final resort we will only find our perfection and 
fulfilment in going out to the Good because it is good in itself, not because 
of any advantage which may accrue to us. ‘Or l’action de la volonté c’est 
Vamour du bien sous la lumiére de la vérité . . . A la lumiére de la vérité 
nous aimerons ce qui est bon, y compris nous-méme a notre rang, comme 
bien. S’aimer soi-méme ce n’est donc pas convoiter pour soi des biens 
qui seraient des choses bonnes a acquérir. C’est d’abord se porter vers 
son achévement naturel’ (p. 97). 

This is a book which of its nature cannot make very easy reading, 
but it has the virtue of being small and unburdensome and contains 
much of good sense and good thought of which I give two examples: 
‘Aussi n’y a-t-il pas lieu de s’étonner que S. Thomas ne se soit guére 
arrété au probléme de savoir si l’on peut sacrifier sa propre béatitude 
éternelle pour l'amour de Dieu. Cette question n’aurait de sens pour lui 
que s'il concevait la béatitude comme un état de jouissance ou de repos 
ou de paix, dont on pourrait accepter de sortir pour reprendre une vie 

‘de souffrance ou de travaux. Mais la béatitude étant non pas une présence 
matérielle dans un lieu appelé Je paradis ou la contemplation d’un 
spectacle appelé l’essence divine, mais la vision de Dieu aimé pour lui- 
méme dans la communion filiale 4 son vouloir, renoncer a la béatitude 
sous la forme de Ja vision cela ne se pourrait que par amour de la volonté 
de Dieu et par conformité a ses desseins, c’est-a-dire par une union plus 
pure 4 Dieu, donc par une béatitude plus grande, quoi qu'il puisse en 
étre du sentiment de joie ou de bien-étre’ (p. 103). And then again: 
‘Si l'on demande la raison derniére de l’existence de l'amour il n’y en a 
pas d’autre 4 donner que celle-ci: nous aimons et toute créature aime 
parce que Dieu est amour et que rien ne saurait exister qui ne soit sa 
créature donc par participation de sa bonté et de son amour’ (p. 127). 

DOM PHILIP JEBB 
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Ethics by P. H. Nowell-Smith. Pp. 324 (Penguin Books) 3s. 6d. 


In the Editorial Foreword Professor Ayer tells us that ‘the series is not 
designed to reflect the standpoint or to advance the views of any one 
philosophical school’. In fact it does tend to reflect the standpoint of the 
anti-metaphysical analysts (that is to put it mildly), and this book is no 
exception to the rule. 

We may accept the criticisms of the ‘intuitionists’ with which the book 
begins. Sir David Ross and Professor Moore both make ‘the same 
assumptions, that moral words denote characteristics and that truth in 
ethics is discovered by observation’ (p. 32); Professor Prichard maintained 
that ‘our obligation to perform a duty is immediate and direct, neither 
requiring nor capable of supporting reasons’ (p. 35). Mr Nowell-Smith 
concentrates upon the difficulty which such thinkers face when they try 
to solve the problem of conflicting obligations; but he does not conclude 
that the solution of the difficulty must be found in a metaphysic — on 
the contrary, he considers that ‘the strength of intuitionism lies in its 
uncompromising insistence on the autonomy of morals’ (p. 36). In fact, 
I should maintain, the ‘intuitionism’ which demands consideration here 
is that which claims an awareness of man’s dependence on God, leading, 
by a process of discursive reason, to the making of value-judgements. 
But this version of traditional ethics has never, I think, disturbed Mr 
Nowell-Smith’s dogmatic slumbers. That there might be a profounder 
sort of ‘intuitionism’ seems never to have occurred to him. No doubt he 
would consider a claim to an awareness of God’s existence even less 
plausible than a claim to ‘read off’ moral characteristics. But it is at least 
harder to refute. Those who accept it will say that he has merely brushed 
aside the only alternative to ‘positivism’ in philosophy. The analysis of 
moral language, in which the book largely consists, takes it for granted 
that there can be no reasons for our use of such language which go 
deeper than the level of convention or worldly advantage. 

Nevertheless it may be useful to examine certain passages. A footnote 
on p. 58 produces once again the fashionable objection against any claim 
to an ‘immediate awareness of a datum’: ‘further testing is not logically 
irrelevant’. “Knowledge claims to be valid’, Mr Nowell-Smith continues, 
‘and what cannot be tested is neither valid nor invalid.’ It is a very strange 
thing that philosophers should have become so absorbed in the 
experiments of the special sciences, in the analysis of language and in the 
proliferation of logical techniques that they are unable to accept such a 
fact as feeling a pain for what it is: an apprehension of reality, the validity 
of which has no need of confirmation. To remark that ‘testing is not 
logically irrelevant’ is (not logically, but really) irrelevant. Mr Nowell- 
Smith is not, however, so hostile to introspection as some philosophers. 
After usefully criticizing Professor Ryle’s attempt to account for ‘enjoying’ 
in terms of dispositions (p. 128), he acknowledges that he has thereby 
made a ‘concession to the Private World theory’, adding that a man 
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‘neither has nor requires a special faculty, over and above seeing, hearing, 
or feeling, by means of which he knows that he sees, hears, and feels’ 
(p. 1 30) — and I should agree that a man has only one faculty of awareness 
which is modified in all those ways, with the proviso that there is always 
awareness of a self as well as of the transient states of the self. But Mr 
Nowell-Smith is not led to any avowal of an infallibility attaching to our 
perceptions. He agrees that it ‘does not make sense to ask a man how 
he knows that he is in pain’, but only on the ground that ‘perception 
verbs . . . block the question’ ; and he adds that we can change the question 
to “are you sure?’ When he goes on to say that a man can ‘attend to’ his 
own listening I am not sure what he means. ‘This sort of observing’, he 
Says, ‘is not analogous to seeing and is not infallible, and it therefore 
gives no support to the searchlight theory of introspection’ (p. 131). 
Are we committed to a ‘searchlight theory’ if we hold that we are certain 
(infallible) about some things ? 

But it would be most unfair to illustrate only the shortcomings of Mr 
Nowell-Smith’s account. His treatment of hedonism is admirable: 

If I want to relieve the distress of a beggar, I want to relieve the 
distress of a beggar; I do not want my own happiness, pleasure or 
satisfaction. Likewise if I like giving pleasure to my sick aunt, what 
Llike is giving pleasure to my sick aunt, not my own liking nor even the 
glow of satisfaction that I might get from being benevolent. Indeed, 
if the latter were what I really liked, I should be doomed to eternal 
disappointment, because I could never get just that glow unless I had 
acted for the sake of giving pleasure and not for the sake of the glow 
(p. 142). 

That is characteristic of the author’s clear writing and careful analysis. 
But instzad of considering the implications of the facts about human 
nature which he has just presented he uses them only to show that it is 
‘quite unnecessary to invoke the Sense of Duty to account for the 
occurrence of altruistic action’ (p. 143) — this is a sound enough point 
against people who suppose that we ought to act from a sense of duty 
without wanting to do our duty, but it does not entitle us to treat the 
sense of duty as of no great significance. ‘Ought-sentences’, Mr Nowell- 
Smith goes on, ‘are addressed to a rational agent as solutions to his 
problem of choice and, in consequence, they imply a pro-attitude on the 
part of the recipient.’ Therefore they cannot be ‘identified with 
‘commandments’ since these (logically) need not be concerned with 
‘pro-attitudes’. This leads to the conclusion that ‘the mere fact that a 
command has been issued by a competent authority, even by God, is 
not a logically good ground for obeying it’. The logical ground would 
be the fact that we have ‘a general pro-attitude for doing whatever God 
commands’ (p. 192). But that pro-attitude is never taken seriously. 
Teleologists are just written off: ‘their conclusions either turn out to be 
disguised logical truisms or to be false or at least questionable’ (p. 220). 
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That the peculiarity of ‘ought’ might lie in its reference to God’s plan | 
for the happiness of his creatures does not seem to have crossei Mr 
Nowell-Smith’s mind. There is, however, a passage in which he speaks 
of the lives of saints: ‘They act on good moral principles, but not from 
the sense of duty; for they do what they do for its own sake and not for 
the sake of duty’ (p. 259). Don’t the two motives join together? And, if 
so, doesn’t this offer a useful basis for discussion? 

Unfortunately, the concluding chapters of Mr Nowell-Smith’s book 
tend to discourage any such hope. He takes issue with Professor Campbell’s 
defence of moral responsibility or free choice: 

That I know introspectively what it is like to choose may be true; but 
I cannot be said to know introspectively that my choice was contra- 
causal or unpredictable; and this is the point at issue . . . this is surely 
an issue which is to be settled not by self-observation but by logical 
analysis. 

Certainly a merely logical analysis of our use of modal words (‘I could 
have .. .’) will not reveal the fact of sin. Mr Nowell-Smith continues 
interestingly : 

And phrases such as ‘determined’, ‘contra-causal’, and even ‘desiring 
nature’ take us beyond psychology into metaphysics. To say this is 
not to condemn the phrases; perhaps metaphysics is just what is needed 
here. But a metaphysician is not a reporter; he is an interpreter of 
what he ‘sees’; and it is over the interpretation that the disputes arise 
(p. 281). 

This is interesting not only because the possibility of metaphysics is 
recognized but because it leads us to ask whether the chief reason for 
the prevailing repugnance to metaphysics isn’t an unwillingness to 
acknowledge facts of a non-scientific character. It is the metaphysician’s 
business to report such facts. Those who reject metaphysics commonly 
point to the extravagant variety of the metaphysical systems of the past — 
but this does not justify them in overlooking the fact that some 
metaphysicians at any rate do make reports. It is a prejudice to suppose 
that these reports do not deserve attention because they cannot be 
scientifically tested. 

Mr Nowell-Smith goes on to make the same sort of analysis of 
responsibility which he made in an article in Mind six years ago. He seems 
to suppose that the traditional view necessarily involves a regress: as he 
puts it, to say that a man did not try hard enough to use his ‘will-energy’ 
involves answering the question ‘had he sufficient second-order will- 
energy to enable him to make more use of his first-order will-energy ?” 
(p. 287). But this is simply to reject the unique fact of moral failure. 
Professor Campbell’s very proper insistence on the case of the man who 
‘knows what he ought to do but is tempted to do something else’ is 
dismissed ( this, so far from being the only case, is not even the commonest 
or most important’, p. 288). And when Mr Nowell-Smith turns to the 
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question of exculpation and asks himself ‘what is our reason for 
differentiating between two boys whose characters and actions are the 
same but who come respectively from bad and good homes’, he replies 
that ‘in the first case we have not had a chance to see what kindness 
and a good education could do, while in the second we know that they 
have failed’ (p. 299). In other words, to exculpate is merely to say that 
punishment is not called for here. And to say ‘he could have acted otherwise 
if . . .” means only ‘he would have acted otherwise if. . .” (p. 300). 

The predominantly godless stratum of society for which Mr Nowell- 
Smith writes will find what he has to say sensible and illuminating; he 
has performed his task most conscientiously (if I may be allowed to use 
an expression which he finds so troublesome). We have to realize that 
such people do regard the words ‘good’ and ‘ought’ and ‘choose’ as 
having none of the religious significance which they have for theists. If, 
then, we urge upon them the peculiarity of ‘ought’, for example, we shall 
have to admit that it is not to be discovered by a logical analysis of their 
own usage. But we may suspect that they have not sloughed off human 
nature to the extent of being quite insensible to the human drama. Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


La Pensée religieuse de Léon Bloy by Marie-Joseph Lory. Pp. xxvi + 352 
(Desclée de Brouwer) n.p. 


LEON BLoy died in 1917; since that date the mass of work of one sort 
and another, both critical and eulogistic, that has been published about 
him (not to mention his own posthumous publications: as late as 1945 
appeared Inédits de Léon Bloy) might lead one to suppose that a more 
or less definitive assessment of his work had been made and that little 
new remained to be said about him. M. Lory has already published 
Léon Bloy et son époque (a thesis for the dipléme d’Etudes supérieures at 
Strasbourg) and promises us a third volume Léon Bloy et la crise de 
conscience contemporaine. The work now under review — from internal 
evidence I suspect it to be a doctorate thesis — deals with the most 
difficult of the problems concerning Bloy, for in considering his religious 
ideas we are continually brought up short by the contradictions to be 
encountered not only between his practice and his precept but between 
his interpretation of Scripture (which on occasion has such an air of 
fantasy about it that it is difficult to take it seriously) and his other 
published utterances. J) 

Bloy’s attitude to poverty is a case in point. If, at certain periods, he 
asserted that ‘he had chosen poverty as his bride, he spent his whole 
life at variance with this dreadful companion’. That is perhaps an over- 
simplification and M. Lory spends a few pages adding the necessary 
qualifications, but it is an excellent example of the contradiction that 
pervades the religious outlook of Bloy. La Salette, it was to be expected, 
would exert a great attraction. The ‘secret’ of Mélanie, the sense of doom 
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and chastisement which are the burden of the ‘visions’, fitted in too well! 
with his ideas of religion in general and his apocalyptic exegesis anc 
came too easily to hand as ammunition for his favourite hobby of laying; 
about the clergy for him not to become an enthusiastic supporter of the 
visionaries and the devotion. ‘L’Esprit saint est tellement uni a som 
Epouse que, si on savait lire, on trouverait La Salette a toutes les pages 
de l’Evangile.’ ‘La Salette’, be it noted, remarks M. Lory, and not merely; 
‘la sainte Vierge’. 

Yet it is important not to take Bloy too literally: ‘like Bernanos he: 
has sworn to move us,’ to make us rise from our apathy he tries to kindle: 
our wrath. For this purpose he used two favourite methods — he was: 
jusquauboutiste even in symbolism and he spoke the very language of! 
those he held up to scorn. But if his short-term eschatology is contestable,, 
his theology less sure than his faith, if we cannot see him, as some have: 
done, and M. Lory with them, as a signpost at an important crossroads; 
of our history, as a minor literary figure and enfant terrible of French 
Catholicism, his action as a catalyst was not without its own significance. 
‘He forced the clergy to take notice.’ Hardly. But he did exert an influence 
and sow a seed, if only that respectability and religion need not necessarily 
be equated. M. Lory in his carefully documented book seems to have 
utilized every source of information; the length of his bibliography and 
its variety is some measure of the interest aroused by Bloy after his death, 
M. Lory writes critically enough, though on occasion he allows his 
enthusiasm to run away with him, but it is difficult to avoid the impression 
that Bloy was not sufficiently important to justify a work of this length 
and calibre and were it not for the interesting sidelights on the religious 
scene in France during the years of Bloy’s life the book would be too 
long for what, on a last analysis, it has to tell us. 

LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


Medieval Mystical Tradition and Saint John of the Cross by a Benedictine 
of Stanbrook Abbey. (Burns Oates) 125. 6d. 


Tuis learned book traces the course of mystical theology which led up to 
St John of the Cross. It studies Hugh and Richard of St Victor, St 
Bonaventure, important writings which long passed under his name, 
Hugh of Balma, a Carthusian Prior it seems of the thirteenth century, 
Tauler’s authentic sermons and his Institutiones, a compilation by St 
Peter Canisius passing under his name, Ruysbroeck, Denys the Carthusian, 
Kastl’s De Adhaerendo Deo, and finally a brief notice of Spanish writers 
of the earlier sixteenth century. 

The writer shows that what we miss most in medieval mystical theology 
is a clear teaching about the stage which intervenes between the abandon- 
ment of meditation and the prayer of quiet. At most there are adumbrations 
of the prayer, explained so lucidly by St John of the Cross and later 
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termed acquired contemplation. This description is accepted by the 
writer. Careful study however of the doctrine of Augustine Baker has 
convinced the reviewer that this active contemplation is not acquired 
but infused, and moreover that the later stages of contemplation from 
the prayer of quiet onwards, universally regarded as infused, are in fact 
the development of this earlier prayer, the active union to which its 
aspirations or simple attention, perhaps alternative forms rather than 
successive stages, normally lead. 

Of the medieval writers only a few understand that the aridity of the 
night of sense is not the result of sin or imperfection. Richard of St Victor 
and Hugh of Balma, the pseudo-Taulerian Institutions and Denys the 
Carthusian teach that it is in fact a stage through which the soul must 
pass on her ascent. It is not so clear where exactly it is to be expected, 
whether before or after the aspirations or loving attention commonly 
termed acquired contemplation. I should be disposed to place it between 
aspirations to active union and the union itself as experienced in its earliest 
form the prayer of quiet. Very likely its occurrence varies in individual 
cases and it may occur at any point between meditation and quiet. 

Other points of contact between the teaching of St John and earlier 
mystical theology pointed out here are the similes of the burning log and 
the iron heated in the fire. The former is found in Hugh of St Victor, the 
latter in Richard. The Institutions provided St John with his three signs 
that the time has come to abandon meditation, Tauler with his teaching 
about the seven spiritual vices. St Bonaventure like St John warns his 
readers against the desire of visions and other private revelations, David 
of Augsburg explains visions and locutions as in The Ascent of Mount 
Carmel. 

Such anticipations however prove only that like every genius St John 
does not start de novo but uses traditional doctrine as the solid foundation 
for his individual constructions, does not destroy but fulfil. 

St John, however, does not endorse nor even mention St Bonaventure’s 
view that in mystical knowledge of God the divine presence is perceived 
not directly but in its effect, a created light given to the soul. On the 
contrary when he speaks, as he does, of a contact between the substance 
of the soul and the Divine Substance he is affirming an apprehension 
of an immediate union, though it is what I should term existential not 
essential knowledge, awareness of the presence of an incomprehensible 
Being. ts 

I am sorry the writer speaks of Moslem Pseudomysticism. I cannot 
believe that God denies himself to souls who seek him wholeheartedly. 
Intellectual misinterpretation there certainly was, belief in a pantheistic 
absorption. But misinterpretation does not invalidate the experience 
misinterpreted. 
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Handbook to the Life and Times of St Teresa and St John of the Cross by) 
E. Allison Peers. (Burns Oates) 21s. 
For the large and increasing number interested in the revival off 
contemplative religion which found expression in the Discalced Carmelite: 
reform and culminated in the lives and writings of St Teresa and St) 
John of the Cross this is an invaluable text book. The historical sketch 
extending from St Teresa’s birth to the restoration of internal peace in; 
the order of Discalced Carmelites by the election as General of Elias de: 
San Martin in 1594 provides just what is needed by readers of full length; 
lives, a detailed summary of events convenient for reference and) 
memorization. The second part of the book is a dictionary arranged! 
alphabetically ‘of the principal persons mentioned in or closely connected, 
with the writings of St Teresa and St John of the Cross’. It is sufficiently 
exhaustive though on occasion one might regret the biographical notice: 
was not a little longer, certainly in the case of St John’s brother Francisco. 
Something might have been said of his reputation for sanctity and his 
mystical contemplation. The book concludes with a list of the convents 
and priories of the Reform founded between its beginning in 1562 and 
1594, a gazetteer of all places of importance connected with the reform or 
its founders and a chronology arranged in three columns for the lives of 
St Teresa and St John of the Cross and general Carmelite history. 

I have had occasion to complain of the late Professor Peers’ translation. 
1 am the more pleased to be able now to give unreserved praise to this 
extremely useful companion to the History of the Reform and its founders. 
Events and connexions difficult to trace and more difficult still to remember 
in the context of a biography can be seen or verified with ease. This is 
an indispensable work of reference. 

On page 93, line 13 ‘this’ is a misprint for ‘his’. 

This bird’s eye view of the Reform with its twofold struggle between 
Calced and Discalced and later in the Discalced Order itself between 
Doria, a truly odious figure, and the unfortunate Gracian, has 
confirmed what has long been my conviction, shared I gather by the late 
Professor Peers, that the Carmelite friars — not of course the nuns — 
have always suffered from an internal tension between the life of 
contemplative hermits they originally led and the life of friars which, 
influenced by the thirteenth century popularity of that type of religious 
life, they sought to adopt while attempting, not altogether with success, to 
retain the eremitical ideal and manner of life. I cannot but feel that the 
Carmelites’ true place should have been with the Carthusians and 
Camaldolese rather than with the Franciscans and Dominicans. 

E. I. WATKIN 
Aux sources de la tradition du Carmel by Jean le Solitaire. Pp. 272 
(Beauchesne) n.p. 
A History of the Carmelite Order might well be written around the 
theme of the abiding tension to be encountered at all periods, save the 
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very earliest, of its history between the two sides of what has come to 
be regarded as the formula of Carmelite life among the friars —a 
contemplative life giving of its superfluity (its overflow) to others in 
apostolic work. That the Carmelites from a local group of hermits in 
the Holy Land, following a form of life not unlike that of the early 
Carthusians, should in the course of a century or so have developed into 
a mendicant order very much on the pattern of the Dominicans is by no 
means surprising and not without precedent. The history of monasticism 
furnishes many examples of such transformation from an eremitical to a 
cenobitical life. It is the burden of Jean le Solitaire’s book that the male 
branch of the Order by adopting a ‘mixed’ life has been unfaithful to its 
original inspiration and that only the nuns nowadays represent the 
authentic Carmelite tradition as it was practised before the Constitutions 
underwent Dominican influence and revision as a result of the chapter 
held at Aylesford in 1247. 

The fact is of course that the Carmelites were faced with the possibility 
of extinction if they did not undergo transformation from a group of 
lay hermits into a clerical order with all that that implied in the thirteenth 
century — university education and teaching for the purpose not only 
of the education of their own members but also (and especially) to attract 
recruits. Even so they narrowly escaped suppression at the Council of 
Lyons (1274) when steps were taken to regulate the great variety of new 
forms of religious life which had arisen during the century. St Thomas 
Aquinas, it appears, had resolved to oppose the approbation of the 
Carmelites but he died on the way to the Council: ‘Sanctum virum 
(Thomam Aquinatem) . .. Lugdunum se conferret ut destrueret Ordinem 
Carmelitarum’ (Muratori viii, 879-80). 

The reforms of the Order — Touraine, Albi, Mantua and finally the 
Teresan reform—were all attempts to return to the original 
contemplative pattern that had been largely lost. It is significant, too, 
that within a century the Discalced friars were obliged to found ‘desert’ 
monasteries giving opportunities for a full contemplative life and this 
in spite of the fact that the purpose of St Teresa’s and St John’s reform 
of the friars was the restoration of a more contemplative and eremitical 
emphasis in Carmelite life. Jean le Solitaire’s thesis, then, can find some 
support in the history of the Order, but he does not take into account 

_the circumstances which down the centuries have made modifications 
necessary in all forms of religious life. The Carmelites are no special 
case. To call for the revival nowadays of Carmelite life as it was lived on 
Mount Carmel at the beginning of the thirteenth century — of which 
we know so little that the task would in any case be impossible — amounts 
to much the same as a demand that Benedictine monks should return 
to Pachomian monasticism, (For an informed Carmelite view of this 
book see Father Bruno’s spirited rejoinder in La Vie Spirituelle, August- 
September 1953, pp. 192-5.) LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 
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Etudes sur Saint Bernard et le texte de ses écrits (Analecta S. Ordinis 
Cisterciensis, Vol. IX, 1953, Part I—II). Dom Jean Leclercq, Bénédictin 
de Clervaux. Pp. 247 + 4 plates and 1 map. Romae, apud Curiam gener. 
S.O.Cist. n.p. 

Amonc the many studies published on the occasion of the seventh 
centenary of the death of St Bernard, this volume, published at the 
request of the General of the Cistercians, stands out not only on account 
of its subject matter but also because of the masterly fashion in which 
the author has accomplished his task. Less was hardly to be expected of 
the scholar to whom the new edition of the complete works of the Saint 
has been entrusted. The studies contained in this volume treat of problems 
arising from this new edition, and of solutions either already settled or 
at least envisaged, thanks to the researches carried out by the author, for 
several years, in all the important libraries of Europe. A minute study of 
the data thus collected is in course of preparation, but some points are 
already settled. 

Naturally he treats of manuscripts, of their geographical dispersion 
and of their genealogy. Research has shown that the different families 
of manuscripts are connected with certain Cistercian monasteries, centres 
whence flowed the writings of St Bernard not only to the monasteries 
founded by them but also to religious houses of various orders situated 
in the same district. These families of manuscripts are to be distinguished 
then not only by particularities but also by their place of origin; the 
most important are those of Clairvaux-Citeaux and Morimond. 

Two categories of Bernardine texts offer quite special problems of 
authenticity: the letters and the sermons. With his many activities and 
cares St Bernard was obliged to make use of secretaries: like a bishop or 
a prince he had his chancery. Now it often happened that the Saint simply 
indicated the sense of a letter, with some key-words, perhaps some 
scriptural citations, leaving the actual composition of the letter entirely 
to the secretary; sometimes the letter left without St Bernard having been 
able to read it. There exists a note of his to Peter the Venerable, apolo- 
gizing for the exaggerated tone of a letter written under such conditions 
in which the secretary had put a little too much of his personal impetuosity. 
We do not know to what letter the Saint refers here; but there are many 
passages of his letters which we would like to be able to attribute to the 
Clairvaux chancery. For those awaiting the publication of hitherto 
not edited letters of St Bernard, Dom Leclercq points out that these are 
but few, about twenty in all, and that there is no ground for hoping for 
further discoveries; these unpublished letters have moreover a purely 
personal or local interest. One to the prior and monks of Durham is 
among those published here. Dom Leclercq gives us many unpublished 
texts, generally short, either of St Bernard or about him: there are thus 
two sermons of Geoffrey of Auxerre on St Bernard, and one of his on 
St Malachy, with restoration to the latter of verses sometimes attributed 
to Hildebert. 
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As for the sermons of St Bernard they were not always written out in 
full; sometimes the abbot spoke from rough notes, the scribes reproducing 
the developed text either from notes or from memory; sometimes the 
abbot spoke in the vernacular, the secretaries giving the text in latin. 
The problem is complicated, in certain cases, by the fact that the full 
drafting of the text only took place long after the sermon had been 
delivered: a sermon is known to have been edited some time after the 
death of the Saint, fifteen years after it had been preached! This explains 
why some sermons have been transmitted to us under several different 
forms. It is easy to see how arduous the problem of criticism is, and the 
scholarship required of the editor to give us a complete and definitive 
explanation. His present work gives us a glimpse of a St Bernard less 
solemn, more friendly and more fatherly. The result of these researches 
will therefore be a deeper, more intimate knowledge of the Saint. Dom 
Leclercq treats also of the authenticity of the short edition of the 
Commentary on the Canticle of Canticles. In the second edition of 
Mabillon this was put among the dubia, with the suggestion that it might 
be the work of William of St Thierry. It should rather be considered a 
first edition reflecting an early commentary, an edition doubtless due to 
a scribe, but for the moment Dom Leclercq is not prepared to commit 
himself further, 

A chapter is devoted to the earliest collection of the works of St Bernard, 
the manuscripts of Anchin, copied by a monk of that abbey, Siger, at 
the latest about 1165. Another section treats of the pre-history of 
Mabillon’s edition of the works of St Bernard, giving twenty-seven 
letters of various scholars, The preoccupations of the seventeenth century 
criticism are apparent: they were satisfied with seven or eight manuscripts 
for such a work; they sought to give as many texts as possible. There 
are many other interesting details, such as additions to the iconography 
of St Bernard, the history of the term ‘Doctor Mellifluus’; and among 
the addenda — summarizing other articles of Dom Leclercq in various 
reviews during 1953 — he refers to the remarks of M. A. Vernet on a list 
of the monks of Clairvaux between 1204 and 1221, giving the name and 
almost invariably the place of origin of five hundred monks: about 
fifty came from England. 

These notes are enough to give some idea of the wide interest of the 
book under review; it will provide a deeper knowledge of the Saint himself, 
of the preparation and diffusion of his numerous works, and of his 
influence. We hope the author will soon be in a position to publish the 
first instalments of his new edition. DOM HUBERT DAUPHIN 


The Anglo-Saxon Missionaries in Germany by C. H. Talbot. Pp. 234 + 
xx (Sheed and Ward) 16s. 


Tue English missionaries who converted western Germany and reformed 
the Frankish church were very great men indeed: unfortunately it does 
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not follow that books about them share their greatness. Most of the | 
early saints’ Lives which Dr Talbot has chosen and translated for this 
volume are prolix, maddeningly silent about the things we should like 
to know, and devastatingly dull. A fair specimen of Willibald’s life of 
St Boniface is the following: : 

‘Thus like the busy bee which, borne along by its softly buzzing wings, 
flits over fields and meadows and picks its way among a thousand different 
sweet-smelling flowers, testing with its discriminating tongue the secret 
hoards of honey-bearing nectar and completely ignoring all bitter and 
poisonous juices, and then comes back with nectar to its hive and, to 
use an illustration from the words of the Apostle, “proves all things but 
holds fast to that which is good’”— so in Thuringia the saint followed 
out the instructions given to him by the Holy See.’ 

It is difficult not to feel that the reader coming new to the period would 
get a great deal more from a good, modern work on the period, say 
Levison’s Ford Lectures, than from these translated ‘sources’. It is to be 
regretted that Dr Talbot has given no guidance on further reading. 

By far the most interesting section of the book is the selection from St 
Boniface’s letters. Although these letters are not in themselves remarkable 
— in the way that St Bernard’s letters are remarkable — for their literary 
and spiritual qualities — they are full of interest. They show the desert of 
ignorance, superstition and illiteracy with which these early missionaries 
had to contend and they show too the very limited intellectual resources 
at their disposal which makes their achievements the more astonishing. 

Dr Talbot has contributed a general introduction which claims a high 
place for these missionaries as ‘makers of Christendom’. Occasionally 
his enthusiasm runs away with him. He writes: 

‘The separation of Church and State and the recognition of the 
supremacy of each within its own sphere, which has largely conditioned 
the civilization of western Europe, was brought about at this time...” 

This is plainly untrue. The society of the eighth century recognized 
nothing remotely resembling the ‘separation of Church and State’, on 
the contrary the conversion of the Germanic peoples led to so close a 
confusion of the sacred and secular, that the energies of a succession of 
popes could hardly disentangle them. How could Dr Talbot account 
for the Gregorian reform movement on his view? He writes too: 

‘That is one of the reasons, perhaps, why we are given so few details 
of the problems they had to face and so many stories of the miracles 
they performed. This atmosphere of reserve, therefore, which surrounds 
their work of evangelization gives an added weight to what they have 
to tell us. It is a guarantee of their essential veracity. It matters little if 
some of the miracles have been transferred from one saint’s life to another, 
or if some of the virtues with which they are credited sound as if they 


had been taken bodily from a list in a catechism. This is a proof of 
admiration rather than of imagination.’ 
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On these arguments the History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (Bolsheviks) must be one of the most veracious history books ever 
written. Dr Talbot is again a little lacking in common-sense when he 
fulminates against: 

‘People who can talk eloquently about Spanish, French or Italian 
saints and can enthuse about post-tridentine personalities or present- 
day beati’. 

We can certainly agree that the achievements of the Anglo-Saxon 
saints ought to be better known but we may well doubt whether polemic 
will help in this good work. 


A History of the Crusades, Vol. Il by S. Runciman. Pp. 529 =- Xi 
(Cambridge University Press) 35s. 


THIs new volume, The Kingdom of Acre and the Later Crusades, completes 
Mr Runciman’s trilogy on the Crusades. The greater part of the book is 
taken up with an account of the decline and dissolution of Outremer, 
the Frankish principalities strung out along the Syrian coastline, cast up 
and propped up by earlier crusading expeditions. There is an epilogue 
in which Mr Runciman touches briefly on the history of the crusades 
between the fall of Acre and the taking of Constantinople and a rather 
sketchy account of the commerce, arts and architecture of Outremer. 
There are several well-chosen illustrations, useful maps of Outremer and 
three hundred and twenty square inches of the genealogy of its rulers. 
Mr Runciman has printed a very full bibliography, although there are 
surprising omissions. Hopf’s Chroniques Gréco-Romanes should have 
been included with the Western sources and M. Faral’s article on Ville- 
hardouin’s sincerity in the Revue Historique, 1936, with the secondary 
works, : 

As in his previous volumes, Mr Runciman’s method is to create a 
smooth narrative based on the various contemporary annals and histories. 
-He has in consequence had to do a good deal in the way of criticizing 
his sources and reconciling conflicting accounts, but most of this work 
has been done off-stage as it were, and little of the historian’s labouring 
is allowed to appear in the book. Inevitably there are points of detail on 
which other scholars will wish to differ. A case in point is Mr Runciman’s 
account of the commencement of the fourth crusade — he begins with 
the tournament at Ecry and has the itinerant preacher, Fulk of Neuilly, 
asked in ‘when the jousts were done’ to preach the Crusade to the 
assembled company. Mr Runciman is not alone amongst writers on the 
fourth crusade in dwelling on this encounter. M. Michaud, for instance, 
gave an appreciation of Fulk’s sermonical style, describing him as 
‘preserved by his ignorance from. the bad taste of his century’. In fact we 
know almost nothing of Fulk’s preaching of the crusade and there is no 
evidence to suggest that Fulk was at Ecry during the tournament. Again, 
on the strength of a rumour in Syria about what the Venetians were 
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doing in Egypt, Mr Runciman implies that the Venetians were 
simultaneously negotiating with the crusaders and the Moslems in 1201 
and that this double-dealing issued in the diversion of the expedition 
from Egypt to Constantinople. Venetian responsibility for that evil 
course is beyond question great, but whatever the Venetians might have 
wanted, they must have taken the crusaders to Egypt if material necessity 
had not made the Byzantine adventure an attractive if desperate expedient. 
But the strength of Mr Runciman’s History does not lie in the discussion 
of minutiae. 

What Mr Runciman has given us is an impressive and convincing 
indictment of the whole crusading movement. This History is so impressive, 
because so comprehensive and so rightly scaled. Mr Runciman has 
ranged over the whole of his chosen field touching on the sad decline of 
Byzantium; the fantastic scale of Mongol politics sweeping from Korea 
to Palestine, with the Mongol world on the verge of conversion first to 
Christianity, then to Islam; the deepening schism between Latin and 
Greek Christianity; and he has done it all with a majestic and melancholy 
eloquence, at times deeply moving. The centre of interest alternates 
happily between the progressive ruin of Byzantium, the one possible 
barrier to Moslem expansion, and the ridiculous existence of Outremer: 
both are the pathetic outcome of all the lives, the faith, the hopes, the 
treasure which had gone into the Crusades. If sometimes it is possible 
to feel that Mr Runciman has not attempted to understand what drove 
men ‘beyond the sea’, there are too many things such as the sack of 
Constantinople, too many hard-faced men determined to do well out of 
the war, to make much difference to the final result. This History will 
serve to teach us that there were sins as well as faith in the expansion of 
Christendom... 

Looking back on the three books which make up the complete History, 
(the last of which is perhaps the best) and taking them together, it is clear 
that Mr Runciman has written the best account of the Crusades in English 
and one of the two or three finest things in any language. ERIC JOHN 


Black Popes — Authority: its Use and Abuse by Archbishop Roberts, s.1. 
Pp. 139 + xii (Longmans, Green & Co.). 


Wo could be found, more suitable than a retired archbishop who is 
also a member of the Society of Jesus, to write a frank and searching study 
of the use and abuse of authority? Archbishop Roberts examines the 
conditions for a healthy functioning of authority, and the dangers 
implicit in it, in relation to the papal and episcopal offices, the general 
and subordinate superiors of his Order, superiors of female religious, 
and employers of labour. 

The duties of obedience are a commonplace of ascetical literature; 
the responsibilities of authority receive less emphasis. One reason for 
this may be that of the readers of such literature the vast majority are 
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subjects rather than superiors. But while failures of obedience can often 
be corrected by authority, the failings of ecclesiastical superiors go on 
_ unchecked. As Archbishop Roberts points out, the right of criticism is 
an essential factor in our ‘democratic’ political loyalty. Is it not equally 
necessary for the well-being of the Church? And is not respectful criticism 
too often replaced by concealed murmuring? ‘There is no divine guarantee 
that the Church will be healthy if deprived of the bracing public opinion 
recognized as the life-blood of any intelligent democracy (or, for that 
matter, any religious order) where consultation and representation are, 
or should be, brought to the highest pitch’. It may be added, in passing, 
that there are real dangers in the modern tendency to transfer to the 
person of a superior the reverence due to his office. St Catherine was not 
lacking in respect for the Vicar of Christ when she rebuked an unworthy 
Pope. 

ome the evils which flourish in this atmosphere Archbishop Roberts 
points to the delays and the inefficiency of ecclesiastical courts. When 
marriage cases are thus mishandled or postponed there is a serious danger 
to souls. The author has a peculiar right to draw attention, too, to the 
marked reluctance on the part of ecclesiastical superiors, from the highest 
downwards, to resign, despite old age or other infirmity. This may be 
partly caused by the lack of an adequate system of pensions for retired 
bishops. 

The second part of the book is almost a separate entity — a meditation 
on the fatherhood of God, whence all sublunar authority is derived. 
There is much to ponder here, and it is a salutary pendant to the searching 
criticism of Part One. If I may venture on a word of criticism, I would 
prefer not to describe the Old Testament Synagogue as a bride of Christ 
who rejected him (p. 102). The Synagogue, as Sertillanges says, was the 
Church in embryo and did in fact, in the persons of the disciples, remain 
faithful to her bridegroom, even though the Jerusalem officials in large 
measure failed to acknowledge him. When ‘Pharisaism’ is reproved in 
the Gospels, it is well to remember that Pharisaism is an engrained 
tendency in institutional religion, and that the rebukes may have been 
intended as much for our day as for the first century. What would be 
the reaction of many of us professedly religious people if Christ appeared 
in our midst today as he appeared then? ‘Do you know that when the 

Pharisees heard what you said they were scandalized?” 

i DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


Logik und Existenz by Albert Menne. Pp. 153 (Westkulturverlag Anton 
Hain) n.p. 

MENNE sets himself the task of investigating the relationship between 
logic and existence. He holds that the lively discussion of recent years 
makes an attempt at a solution of the problems of logic and existence 
imperative and that the classical and traditional system of Aristotle rests 
on very definite ontological assumptions. Granted these assumptions, 
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the traditional system is logically quite in order, including the disputed 
inferences (Darapti, Bramantip). He insists that in logic the concept of 
‘existence’ is justified only as ‘logical existence’. And logical existence 
means nothing else than ‘not-being-self-contradictory’. If ‘other meanings 
of existence’ are involved, they ought to enter into the premises and 
should be treated in specific ‘valency-calculi’, From this he infers that 
‘the negation of logical existence implies the null-class, and comple- 
mentarily, the ‘all-class’. This amounts to Wittgenstein’s definition of 
propositions that are false under all conditions (contradiction) and those 
that are true under all conditions (tautologies). 

Mr Menne gives a very valuable synopsis of the development of logic. 
After discussing Aristotle and Kant, he emphasises the importance of 
Frege’s discovery which interprets predicative judgements as ‘functions’, 
thus that Subject and Predicate are interpreted as argument and function, 
respectively. 

Mr Menne tries to show that the traditional doctrine of the categorical 
judgements and inferences represents a special case of the class- 
membership-calculus. Since all propositional judgements are built on 
class-mernbership-assertions, Mr Menne concludes that the use of class- 
membership-propositions is ‘tied to’ the existence of a certain minimum 
of ‘existent individuals’; in other words, that the logic of the class-calculus 
and with it the propositional calculus is linked with certain ontological 
presuppositions or assumptions. It should be kept in mind that he means 
by ‘proposition’ a sentence that is either true or false. In other words, 
not every sentence is a proposition. We remember that therefore a 
proposition which is unconditionally true or unconditionally false, is — 
in Wittgenstein’s system —‘meaningless’, since it is about ‘nothing’. 

This introduces the problem of meaningful and meaningless 
propositions, the problem of existence and, indeed, the question of the 
‘Apriorism of Logic’. If logic is system a priori (like pure Mathematics), 
its applicability to existence would have to be shown and demonstrated. 
Is it not a truism to assert that class-membership propositions are about 
‘something’ and therefore presuppose a minimum-number of individuals? 
— If, say, the number of individuals in the universe — to quote an example 
of Bertrand Russell — were 12, then the 13-class would be, indeed, the 
null-class. But the apriorism of logic should entail a complete 
non-dependence on the ‘accidentality’ of existent individuals in the universe. 
The investigation into the consistency of a system which presupposes 
certain existential assumptions and ontological assertions would seem 
to be an investigation not into pure, but into applied logic. Menne’s 
distinction between ontically conditioned systems of logic and a logic 
of a ‘world that is free from individuals’ seems to me to beg the entire 
question of pure logic. 

But it seems to be sufficiently clear that logic cannot formally procure 
a criterion from which the ‘existence’, other than the logical existence 
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which is equipollent to non-self-contradictory, of anything can be obtained. 
Furthermore, it would appear to me that the construction of a logic of 
‘a world that is void of individuals’ which Mr Menne believes an ‘easy 
task’, would also require a very thorough investigation into the entire 
problem of Apriorism as well as of epistemology. For it might well be 
that our views about Apriorism are quite erroneous. Even a logic of ‘a 
universe free and void of existent individuals’ might well be tied to a 
fundamental ontic presupposition, namely to Being itself. 

Yet Mr Menne’s attempts at a solution of the problematic of logic 
and existence are most ingenious and do reward intensive study. It is 
certainly very meritorious to have put the question of logic and existence 
into the focus of our attention. It seems to me that a full acceptance of 
logistics would still compel us to restore ontology to its original place of 
primary importance. I venture to embark on the bold thesis that logic 
without being (existence, and not only ‘logical existence’) is impossible. 

JOACHIM W. CONWAY 
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IN an article on Christ’s human knowledge which demands — but also 
repays — the most careful reading, Fr E. Gutwenger in the Zeitschrift 
fiir katholische Theologie (No. 2, 1954) interprets Mark xiii, 32, in the 
light of a principle first clearly stated by St Bonaventure. No creature can 
be so elevated in glory as to be able to judge simultaneously and actually 
of the infinite, since this requires infinite power. Hence Christ as man 
knows in the beatific vision that it is God’s will not to reveal the day of 
the general judgement; obediently, therefore, he does not direct his attention 
to this truth. The attention of Christ in the beatific vision is conditioned 
by his mission: one would not suppose, for instance, that he knew all 
languages, all arts and sciences. 

In Scholastik (No. 3, 1954) Fr Bernhard Brinkmann argues that even 
the less striking Gospel miracles are not to be rejected in view of our 
more advanced scientific knowledge, but he insists that their discernibility 
is closely linked with the recognition of the concrete personality of Christ 
‘—not indeed as God, but as possessed of unusual and commanding 
authority, ‘as the sign at which the spirits begin to be discerned’. 

Writing in Wort und Wahrheit (August) on ‘Kant — after 150 years’, 
Emerich Coreth recalls that Scholasticism, mainly Suarezian, was still 
dominant even in Protestant universities in Germany in the eighteenth 
century. This finally gave way to the rationalism of Wolff, more or less 
unconsciously. Kant’s criticism, penetrating to the roots of this 
metaphysic, reached also the Pseudo-Scholasticism of the period and 
thus discredited the whole Scholastic tradition. E.Q. 
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One of the most urgent problems that confront Downside to-day is that 
of accommodating a school that has doubled in size since the existing 
buildings were put up. By present day standards, these were indeed 
conceived on a scale generous in relation to the numbers they were 
intended to house, but to double those numbers without enlarging the 
building would be to presume too far on this generosity. The Abbot and 
Community have accordingly decided to initiate a building programme, 
the first item of which will be begun this spring or early in the summer. 
This consists in a plan to enlarge the boys’ refectory accommodation by 
making over to them the present monastic refectory. The new refectory 
for the monks will be built on top of the Petre Cloister, which will be 
widened by digging into the cloister Garth. The immense advantage of 
this plan is that it enables us at the same time to make three substantial 
improvements in the monastic layout. The Petre Cloister will be fitted 
out as a permanent monastic library, and for this a special library fund, 
that has accumulated over the years, will be used. Our collection of books 
has been described as our most precious material possession, and the 
housing of this in one place, and in a worthy place, will be a great step 
forward in the history of St Gregory’s. The new refectory will be on the 
level of the church and parallel with it — the traditional position for a 
monastic refectory. Perhaps the greatest weakness of the present monastic 
buildings is that none of them enjoy a south prospect, which in England 
is the best prospect. Finally, a south cloister will run parallel to the 
refectory on the church side, thus giving us three of the four cloisters 
which are the basis of monastic building. 

This is only the beginning of a school building programme which, it is 
ne will deal with the other requirements of our greatly enlarged 
school. 


WE wish to acknowledge with deep gratitude the bequest to Downside 
of a most generous sum by the late Mr Anthony Allan. It is given for 
the maintenance of the Allan swimming bath. 


WE are most grateful to Mr Cecil Blount, through whose kindness a 


large legacy from the estate of the late Revd T. H. Massey was given to 
the Abbey Church Guild. 


